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BABY’S AFGHAN IN CROCHET. 
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RIDING-HABIT, HAT AND VEIL. 


















































WALKING-DRESS. COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 












































JACKET: FRONT AND BACK. 
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TRIMMING FOR INFANT'S CLOAK. 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, 





















































INFANT'S CAPS. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR POCKET-BOOK. 









































BOOK-MARK IN GOLD BRAID AND FILLING. 








CROCHET ROSETTE FOR ANTI-MACASSAR. 
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WHEN THE CORN IS WAVING, ANNIE DEAR. 


WORDS .AND MUSIC 


BY CHARLES BLAMPHIN. 





As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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voice a-gain, And greet thy winning smile. The moon will be 
flowing stream, That both our hearts know well; Where wild flow’rs in their beau 
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“THIS HUMDRUM LIFE.” 





BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 





“T am so tired of this humdrum life,” said 
pretty Ellen Wentworth. ‘Every day the same 
dull round! I wish something would happen: 
I don’t care what; if it would only bring a little 
excitement.” 

‘My child!” said her mother, in a tone of 
mild reproof. ‘How can you talk so?” 

«How can I?” replied the daughter. <‘Be- 
cause I think it’s very hard on me, having to 
slave, in this way, at house-work, and never, 
or rarely, get any new dresses; while Helen 
Somers, who’s no better than I am, and not so 
good-looking, has dresses from New York, and 
doesn’t have to work her fingers off. What 
hfive I done to have so different a life. It’s 
all because her father happens to be rich. I 
don’t see why: I was born, if I have to go 
drudging, in this way, day in and day out.” 

“T am really shocked, Ellen, to hear you 
talk so,” said her mpther, now speaking 
severely. ‘I’ve no doubt, if we knew every- 
thing, we’d find out that Helen Somers has her 
troubles as well as the rest of us. Probably, 
just like you, she envies some one richer than 
herself. Perhaps she is discontented because 
she can’t live in Paris. Everything, my dear, in 
life is relative. Content comes from a rightly 
disciplinéd mind, and has very little, indeed, 
to do with the mere accidents of fortune.” 

“Oh! but it’s different. Helen Somers don’t 
have to sprinkle and fold clothes, and mend 
stockings, and make shirts for her father. I 
don’t believe there was anybody ever had to 
drudge as I do.” 

Her mother sighed, and was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then she resumed, 

«Ellen, don’t you think your father, whose 
shirts, it seems, you rebel against, has to 
drudge also? He is not a clerk from choice, 
" T assure you; and at his time of life! But he 
was ruined, years ago, by a friend; lost all 
he had; and has never since been able to save 
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enough money to go into business on his own 
account again. Yet he toils on, without a com- 
plaint, and at work that is particularly dis- 
tasteful to him. How often he comes home at 
night, utterly fagged out! He has been drudg- 
ing, too, in this way, for twenty years. Many 
a time, to my knowledge, he has sacrificed his 
own comforts, in order that you might have a 
new dress. Believe me, my dear, there are 
worse troubles than wanting new dresses, or 
having to drudge, as you call it.”’ 

The tears sprung to Ellen’s eyes. She was 
not really a bad daughter. She sincerely loved 
her father. But she was young, and her some- 
what uneventful existence often fretted her, as 
it did to-day. 

What answer she would have made we can- 
not say, for at that instant there was a loud, 
hurried knock at the door. There was some- 
thing in the knock that made mother and 
daughter look at each other with white faces; 
and then both started simultaneously for the 
front entrance. 

They shrank back at the scared face that 
met them. It was that of a son of Mr. Went- 
worth’s employer, a young gentleman they 
knew but slightly. His very presence there 
foreboded disaster, and he looked as if he had 
some terrible message to deliver. He began 
to speak stammeringly, but before he had 
uttered more than a word or two, the hushesl, 
monotonous tread of men, as if bearing a heavy 
burden slowly and carefully, smote on the ear. 
With a shriek, the wife and mother would have 
rushed past him, but he caught her by the arm, 
and said, hurriedly, 

“Tt is not as bad as you think. Mr. Went- 
worth is only hurt. He fell down the hatch- 
way. He is not even insensible. Let us hope 
for the best.” 

But Mrs. Wentworth was not to be kept hack. 
She broke from his grasp, rushed down the 
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steps, and, in another moment, was by her 
husband’s side. Ellen made an effort to follow 
her, but suddenly everything seemed to swim 
about her. Imnstinctively she stretched out 
her hands. The next moment she would have 
fallen to the ground, if young Mr. Ewing had 
not caught her just in time. 

The weeks that followed were anxious ones. 
For many days Mr. Wentworth’s death was 
daily expected. 
inward hurt, and hesitated to hold out even the 
slightest hope. But fortunately their prognos- 
tications proved incorrect. Mr. Wentworth’s 
leg was broken; but that was all; and after a 
week, the danger was past. 

But what a week it had been for Ellen! 
There was not an hour in which she did not 
reproach herself for what she now called ‘her 
wicked words.” Half the night she lay weep- 
ing. Often she was on her knees, in the privacy 
of her chamber, praying, with sobs and broken 
articulation, for her father’s life. ‘‘Spare him 
io-us, oh, God!” she cried, ‘spare him: let 
him not die for my fault.” It was like the 
wail of a broken heart. Hey heart would have 
broken if her father had died. 

She realized now the truth of what her 
mother had said, that ‘‘there were worse evils 
in life than having to drudge.”” She wrung 
her hands as she thought of it. “Oh! I would 
drudge forever,” she cried, ‘‘and be thankful, 


The physicians feared some | 





if only father could get well.” When the phy- 


sicians said, at last, that there was no scrious 
internal injury, and that Mr. Wentworth, with 
good nursing, would recover, she flew to her 
room, and on her knees, poured out her thanks 
again and agajn. 

We might finish our story here. The moral 
is told. But sometimes, out of the deepest sor- 
row, there blooms, as if to teach a profound 
lesson, unexpected happiness. It was so in 
this case. Young Mr. Ewing saw much of 
Ellen during her father’s illness. He called 
daily to inquire after Mr. Wentworth’s condi- 
tion, and as Mrs. Wentworth herself rarely left 
the sick chamber, it was Ellen that generally 
came down to him. Subdued, and softened 
by distress, she had never appeared to better 
advantage: indeed, she had never been as 
worthy as now; and the influence remaéned 
through life. A mutual attachment sprung up 
between the two. 
the marriage; and the first day that Mr. Went- 
worth went out, was when his daughter was 
united, in church, to the husband of her choice. 

Mr. Wentworth is now a partner in the house 
of Ewing, Son & Co. 
in elegant style. She has everything, so far 
as fortune goes, that she can reasonably desire. 
But she finds that life still has its troubles. 
Happily she learned the valuable lesson, that 
a cheerful, contented spirit ‘can discharge its 
duties, however monotoncus, without ever find- 
ing them tiresome. 


There was nothing to delay 


Young Mrs. Ewing lives 
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BY MRS. 8. P. 


MESERVE HAYES. 





Wauen the rays of the sun, at its setting, 
Comes in to enliven the gloom, 
Its glances fall fitful and broken 
On the floor of my snug little room; § 
For it comes through the branches, close woven, 
Of the maple, whose broad, shining leaves 
Are tossed, by the breezes of even, 
*Gainst the moss on the low cottage eaves. 


A curtain of green to my wirdow 
It gives in the sunshiny Spring; 
But a drapery of gorgeous crimson, 
The bright, frosty Autumn days bring. 
No hangings in palaces royal, 
Though woven by Persian loom, 
Can equal in splendor the curtain 
That shadows my one attic-room. 





In the Spring of the year, when the birdlings 
Were building their nest in each tree, 
Two robins made love in its branches, 
And chanted sweet music to me; 
And ere many days had departed, 
They made thenfa nest ’mid the leaves 
Of twigs and dried grass, interwoven 
With moss from the o’erhanging eaves. 


All day could I watch, from my window, 
The robins a-building their nest, 
And lining the home for their children 
With down from each warm, throbbing breast; 
And listen, unseen, to their music, 
That made all the echoes resound, 
When blue eggs gleamed out through the branches 
Of the maple, above and around. 


And then, after long, patient waiting, 
I heard the young birds in their nest 
Chirping low, as, with carols so joyous, 
The fond mother sang them to rest. 
And all through the long Summer hours, 
They chanted their hymns in my tree; 
While the young birds, uniting their voices, 
Melodiously sang unto me. 
And when, with the first breath of Winter, 
They fled to some far distant clime, 
I hoped they might come to my window 
Again in the sunny Spring-time. 
When the flowers are opening in beauty, 
. And green leaves hang thick on my tree, 
I will listen te hear, ’mid its branches, 
The sweet songs they warble to me. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Sue was at home, actually standing in the { vanity and pride she had thought more lightly 
old familiar library; Maud’s arm was about } of the offering, than a good woman ever should 
her neck, and Elinor was kneeling on the floor, } of a man’s affection, however impossible it may 
and already making friends with the little girl. } be for her to return it. , 
The boy, more shy, or else with a precocious There he stood now, and added to the min- 
want of confidence in feminine nature, was} gled strangeness and familiarity of the scene. 
peering at the new aunt from behind the shel- { He was so changed; and yet it was the same 
ter of his mother’s dress, clinging fast with one } kind, manly face; worn, lined, almost middle- 
hand to his cap, as if to be ready for flight at } aged looking, till the smile, that Miriam re- 
a second’s notice; while little Nell had dashed } membered so well, softened his mouth, and 
her turban on the carpet, and twice stepped on } brightened the honest, blue eyes into positive 
it with her usual heedlessness. beauty. 

There Miriam Peyton stood, for the first mo- ‘‘Walter!” she exclaimed; ‘‘dear, old Wal- 
ments so overpowered by the meeting, that she } ter!” involuntarily calling him, as she had 
could only hold fast to Maud in speechless ex- } done in the vanished time. 


citement, while the room swam before her tired He came forward and took her hands, say- 
eyes, as the cabin of the ship had so often done } ing pleasant words of welcome, eutwardly less 
during her long voyage. f moved by the meeting than she; for Miriam 


Everything was so natural, and yet so} would never lose her excitability and impni- 
changed. Even the girls’ faces and appear- } siveness, if she lived to be a hundred; and 
ance were so new, and still so familiar, from { struggled through blacker sorrews than those 
the old-time likeness, that clung about them. | which had darkened the past seven years. 
Seven years ago, Maud had been seventeen, Then the girls darted upon her again, with 
and stately Elinor, a wild, frolicsome girl, two } incoherent exclamations, and that mingling ef 
years younger; and now they greeted her as } smiles and tears which is very pretty to wit- 
matured women, able to understand and sympa- } ness, if not carried too far. At last the chil- 
thize with the sorrows that had fallen upon } dren became so much excited by the tumult, 
her. that they flew at their mother also, impressed 

The sisters had met her in the hall, when} with the idea that something terrible had hap- 
the sound of carriage-wheels announced her } pened; and Miriam regained her own compo- 
arrival, and seizing upon the group had hur-} sure in trying to restore theirs. 
ried her thither. For many moments the scene By the time that happy consummation was 
was like a picture.of still life, in spite of the } reached, wise Elinor remembered that they P| 
agitation all three felt; for even Maud’s tearful } had all done the pathetic as much as Miriam's 
greetings were uttered in whispers, and Eli- } nerves could well stand, and she began to laugh 
nor’s attempts at friendship with the little girl { and talk nonsense, and frowned secretly at 
were made in gestures; while she waited for } Walter for showing so plainly in his tell-tale 
her choked voice to come back. face the pain he felt at Miriam’s altered ap- 

Presently there was a sound of an opening} pearance. Not that she had lost her beauty, 
door, unnoticed by Miriam; but Maud turned but those seven weary years had taken the 
her gently round, and she found herself stand- } warmth and girlishness away ; and Walter could 
ing face to face with Walter Ainslie. Cousin } have cursed the man whose acts had made the 
Walter he had been to her, im the old times,.3 years so heavy, only Morgan Peyton was dead. 
though the relationship was so far removed, } Come,” Elinor urged, “‘now we will goin 
that nothing but close intercourse from child- a grand procession, and show Miriam ‘her 
hood would have made that familiar name{ rooms. Mand, call the nurse; or no, I'll take 
habitual in the household. care of the twin birds myself.” 

Something more he had been to Miriam, per- So they all went to survey the pretty uit, 
sonally, in the vanished days. He had been on which the sisters and Walter had bestowed 
her patient, devoted lover, though in her girlish ; such pains; and Elinor said, 
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‘«‘We choose these rooms, Miriam, because 
they have the winter sun.” 

Miriam smiled; but she knew that the girls 
had not given her old apartments to her, lest 
she should be saddened by the recollection 
they must rouse. She was right as to the 
reason of the change; but the thought was 
Walter’s, only nobody ever told her so. 

At last, the ‘two sisters and Walter went 
down stairs. Nurse took away the two chil- 
dren, voluble and wide-eyed with questions 
and sage remarks concerning their aunts, and 
all the varied wonders of this new place. 
Miriam was left in solitude. She was left 
alone, for the express purpose of lying down 
to rest, and had been commanded so to do by 
every one of her visitors, from the sisters to 
the children, and she really thought she meant 
te obey. She exchanged her traveling attire 
for a loose dressing-gown, that had been got 
out of the already opened boxes, and was on 
her way toward the bed, when she caught 
sight of her own face in the glass, and before 
she knew it, she had seated herself by the 
table, had leaned her elbows on it to support 
her head with her hands, and sat‘gazing in- 
tently at her image, remembering with sudden 
distinctness the girlish face that used to look 
out. at her from the mirrors in the old house, 
and feeling as if the pale, tired features which 
eonfronted her now must be those of a stranger. 
Presently she forgot the phantom of the girl’s 
faee, with its joyous smiles. She forgot the 
tired countenance, and the melancholy eyes 
that stared at her from the mirror, with a lan- 
guid surprise. Her thoughts had drifted back 
to the day she left that house, seven years be- 


fore, and dwelt with eruel ‘persistence upon 


all that spread between her and that season. 
Every detail of those miserable years came up; 
and though she had, months before, tried to 
shut the door between her soul and the past, 
had prayed to forget, for her own soul’s sake 
and that of the dead, she was powerless in 
these first hours of her return to check the 
weary tide of reflection. 

She had gone away a bride, after less than 
a year’s acquaintance with Morgan Peyton. 
She had married him, dazzled by the brilliancy 
of that first dream, which young people eall’ 
love, but which, nine times out of ten, is a sen- 
timent, that can no more endure wear and tear, 
than hot-house plants can bear the chill winds 
of the north. 

Miriam did not remember her father. Her 
mother had di¢d when she was sixteen. Aunt 
Ainslie lived with her and the younger girls, 





(she still resided in the house, but was absent 
now,) and at Miriam’s request they had gone 
to New York for awhile. There she met Pey- 
ton, and during the next summer he followed 
her out to her country home, and the pair were 
married. 

The wedding was hurried on, because Pey- 
ton was obliged to go to India. He had an old 
English uncle there, whose heir he,was to be; 
and the uncle falked of dying, and wanted his 
nephew. But old Peyton lived long enough to 
learn more of Morgan’s character, and thanks 
to his common sense, Miriam and her children 
were not to-day penniless. Her own fortune, 
girl like, she thought it sublime not to have 
secured to herself, and every trace of it had 
vanished. 

Miriam Peyton had lived seven frightful 
years. Before she reached Calcutta, her dream 
had been so coarsely. dispelled, that, in the 
madness of youth and inexperience, she prayed 
wildly to heaven that the ship might go down, 
down, and she never catch sight of land. 

I could make a harsh sensation story, but I 
think such writing can do no good to any 
human being: it is enough that she knew her 
dream was killed beyond the possibility of re- 
vival, though as yet the agony and the in- 
sanity remained. In less than a year the twins 
were born. They were healthy and strong—so 
Miriam knew why she had to live. Months 
and years passed. She had gone so far be- 
yond the power of jealousy, that her husband’s 
presence was only a dread and loathing to her; 
but after the uncle died, she found that there 
were depths of suffering'and ignominy that she 
had not before sounded. 

Most men, given to wrong courses, have some 
besetting sin and many good qualities. But 
Morgan Peyton was a man-tiger—I can think 
of no other comparison for him. ,He had a 
positive genius for cruelty. Often his behavior 
was so like insanity, that Miriam used to won- 
der if he were mad. ‘The Bible tells us of un- 
fortunates who were possessed by devils. ,I 
think a legion haunted and ruled Morgan Pey- 
ton; and the worst sins of ordinary men were 
his mildest failings. 

This sounds exaggerated, but I am wording 
my description as mildly as I can, and I am 
writing the exact truth. But Miriam lived. 
She could not die because of the children. But 
why God compelled her and them to stay 
seemed to her a mystery so cruel, that often 
she doubted whether there were any more 
mercy in heaven than she found on earth. 
There was a season, when she was so rebel- 
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lious, that she could have followed the advice 
the woman of old offered, could have cursed 
God, and died. There were times of horrible 
apathy, when, sunk in black thoughts, she was 
ready to believe, that, for some unknown sin 
of those gone before, she was under a ban, 
here and hereafter. There was the dreadful 
sound of ‘anguish, remorse, rebellion, which 
no words could make clear to you, unless ob- 
servation or experience has unfolded to your 
knowledge the whole extent of human misery. 

Freedom came at last, without warning. 
Morgan Peyton had been absent from Calcutta 
for several weeks, when news reached Miriam 
of his death. He had been killed in a drunken 
brawl. Everything connected with him was 
in God’s hands now. She had no right to re- 
member his errors harshly. She tried to for- 
give. She wrote to the girls at home, and pre- 
pared to return to America. She had never 
complained to any human being. As her sisters 
grew up, and wrote enthusiastically of her 
happiness, she felt that she could not bear it; 
but all she did was to request them never to 
ask questions about her life.. They knew she 
suffered. Walter, too, knew the whole story 
from a friend. But there were no confidences. 

It was all over now. She was safe in her old 
home! 


her strength and courage by that thought. 

She dressed herself and went down stairs, 
stopping in the children’s room, on the way, 
where she found them tumultuous over bread 
and marmalade, and loud in praises of aunt 
Elinor, who had been in to inform them that 
they should be sent for when dessert was on 
the table. 

It wag growing dusk, for the autumn days 
had begun to shorten, as Miriam entered the 
library. It had always been the family habit 
to assemble there before dinner. Aunt Ainslie 
had now returned from town, and was there to 
greet Miriam, not in the least changed by these 
seven long years. Miriam had left her a com- 
monplace nonentity, and found her the same. 
Aunt Ainslie kissed her niece; hoped her jour- 
ney was pleasant, as if it had been a little trip 
of fifty miles; then began to relate a wonderful 
coincidence, which was none at all; then to 
lament that she had lost three skeins of em- 
broidery-silk; then fell into a doze, which 
lasted till dinner was announced. She was a 
worthy soul, but more like a fat pillow, physi- 
cally and mentally, than anything else. 

The evening passed pleasantly enough. The 
children were a great resource, because people 


Some sudden noise from below roused ‘ 
her from the trance of memory, and she recalled 
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who have been long separated always find it 
hard work to talk at first. So the youthful 
pair were kept up, long after they ought to 
have been in bed; and nurse scolded her fami- 
liar, the tea-pot, in consequence. Nurse was 
always drinking tea, and made all her confi- 
dences to the tea-pot. It was noticeable that 
very soon her tea-pots got an astonished, wide- 
awake look, as if the effect of all the marvelous 
revelations she made to them. 

Cousin Walter lived at his own house. The 
grounds adjoined Beechmore, so, at bed-time, 
he took his leave, and the sisters departed to 
their rooms. Miriam was dreary enough. But 
she laid her head on her pillow with a feeling 
of rest and security, to which she had long 
been a stranger. She was safe! No more fear 
of waking to find a madman standing over her 
with a loaded pistol in his hand. No more 
danger of being roused by a noise of some one 
trying to break into the house to steal her 
children. Once these had been almost nightly 
incidents in her life. 

The night passed. Miriam woke from a rest- 
ful sleep, and the first day of this new life 
began. It was a very quict, peaceful exist- 
ence. For months and months there would be 
nothing to chronicle. The girls had their little 
amusements and interests; visits te town} 
guests in the house; admirers and pretty ro 
mances; but Miriam lived very quietly, and 
gradually, to her surprise, found that she was 
resting herself into strength. 

Spring came, and summer. The children 
throve. Serious Maud married a young clergy- 
man, and departed to her new home. Elinor 
was soon to follow her example, though her 
lover was a naval-officer, and her destination, 
for the first years, was a pleasant Italian city 
on the Mediterranean. 

The weeks slipped on. Maud and her hus- 
band came back to the old house for a short 
visit; and the morning they went away Elinor 
was married. Miriam and her.aunt were left 
alone in the homestead. Elinor had pleaded 
hard for her sister to accompany her te Europe, 
promising all sorts of gayeties and pleasant- 
ness; but it was precisely such alluring’ in- 
ducements that made Miriam stoutly refase to 
comply. She preferred the quiet of the old 
house, broken only by the merry voices of her 
children, the entire seclusion, even the com- 
panionship of aunt Ainslie, who had a certain 
number of stereotyped remarks for each day, 
and never varied from, or went beyond the 
number. The thought of going out into the 
great world was abhorrent to the weary woman: 
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she had neither part nor lot therein. She could 
not bring herself to sit by, in the crowd, and 
watch other people, like a sad ghost, who had 
no feeling in common with mortality, save that 
of pain. é 

A year had gone by since her return home, 
and she had, at least, found peace, or if not 
that, a repose which she called such, and which 
was very welcome after the tumult and storms 
of the past, lonely as she often found herself. 
She wondered, sometimes, that her children 
did not completely fill up her life, as was the 
case with so many other women. She loved 
them passionately. There was not a sport that 
she did not share with them, not a childish 
pain but she felt as acutely as if it had been 
some trouble to herself; but all that absorbing 
affection brought no completeness into her 
existence; and she reproached herself bitterly 
therefor. She had nothing else to look forward 
to. No fresh hope could ever come near her. 
Her life was dead, save as she lived through 
those tiny beings. Frequently she chafed 
under that knowledge, and the old, bitter cry 
rose in her soul, that God was cruel—he 
treated her more harshly than he did others! 
Then the spasm of restlessness would be fol- 
lowed by seasons of acute remorse, and she 
wouldgyear the night out in supplications for 
forgiveness of her own ingratitude. She had 
prayed for deliverance in the darkness of her 
trouble; and now that it had come she was not 
content, and her thanklessness seemed to her 
an unpardonable sin. 

But the girls were married and gone, and 
Miriam was mistress in the old house, which 
was haunted by so many memories, that each 
room seemed filled with the phantoms that had 
been living presences or hopes in her girlhood. 

She returned few visits, and, of course, guests 
became rare at the house, for aunt Ainslie was 
eminently unsocial, too. Cousin Walter was 
a daily visitor, and his interest and kindness 
never flagged. He persuaded Miriam out, to 
ride and walk, in the beautiful autumn days. 
He devised amusements for the children. He 
bought new books, persuaded Miriam to arouse 
her old talent and love for painting, and in 
every way possible brought sunshine and occu- 
pation into her melancholy days. 

So the glorious October faded. The leaves 
fell from the trees, the soft November haze 
gathered over the landscape, and the entranc-, 
ing beauty of Indian Summer glowed in earth 
and sky. 

One lovely day Walter appeared at the house, 
and tempted the little party off upon an expe- 
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dition among the hills. Between him and the 
children, Miriam was so taken out of herself, 
that the lovely afternoon faded like a dream, 
He went home with them to dine, and as aunt 
Ainslie, by some dispensation of a merciful 
Providence, was smitten with toothache, and 
forced to go to bed, the cousins had dinner to 
themselves. 

The children came down for awhile in the 
evening, and Walter romped with them to their 
hearts’ content, until nurse swooped down, like 
a ferocious eagle on a-pair of helpless lambs, 
and carried them off to her eyrie. But little 
Maud did try to be rebellious, and would only 
consent to depart on condition that Walter con- 
veyed her up stairs, pic-a-back, which he will- 
ingly did, crooning an old nursery melody as 
he went, which made Miriam smile, as the 
tenor notes floated softly down into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Presently Walter returned and found her 
standing by her harp. She was looking so 
much better than usual, to-night, that, sceing 
her in that attitude, it struck him, with a mo- 
mentary pang, for she was so like the idol of 
his youthful dream. She had thrown off her 
widow’s weeds, at the time of Maud’s marriage, 
though out-of-doors she still dressed in suffi- 
ciently sombre garb. But to-night she had 
put on a white dress of some soft woolen fabric, 
that was lighted up by violet ribbons, and the 
fatigue of the day had brought a slight pink 
into her cheeks. For the first time, since her 
return, she was like the Miriam of other days. 

‘‘T am going to reward you for being a bad, 
old boy, and spoiling my children,” she said. 
“I have been secretly trying to get back a 
little of my skill, and now you shall hear what 
the harp will say.” 

He sat down, without a word; and she played: 
and after that they sang together; then they 
had tea; and finally, they drifted off into a von- 
versation more confidential than they had be- 
fore held. Miriam told Walter freely of her 
loneliness, and of her remorse at her own dis- 
content. The strong man’s heart was moved 
to the core. He could not have told how it 
came about; but he found himself saying, with 
an odd quiet, 

‘Miriam, I may as well tell you the truth. 
I love you, more deeply even than in the old 
days. Come to me, if you can. I can help you 
to make more of your life. It is not possible 
for you to find entire peace as youlivenow. I 
would try to make you happy pe 

“Oh! Walter, Walter!” she broke in. 

*Couldn’t you do it? Do I pain you?” he 
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asked. ‘‘Then think no more of it. I only 
geve way to a little insanity—just forget it.” 

Miriam sat looking at him, in a trouble which 
made it difficult for her to speak. A sudden 
revelation had ceme to her. She comprehended 
the desolation and unrest of the past weeks. She 
discovered that she loved this man at last. 

‘Don’t look so, “Miriam,” she heard him 
saying. ‘What an ass k was to worry you: 
See, I'll go straight home, by way of penance, 
and you shall forget my idiocy.” 

He rose to go. She stretched out her hands 
with one eager sob, calling, 

«Walter, Walter!” 

He made a step toward her, his face fairly 
convulsed with contending emotions. 

“You don’t mean-——you couldn’t 

“¢ Walter!” she called again, “Walter!” 

IIe was at her feet, holding her hands fast, 
saying brokenly, 

‘‘Could you marry me, Miriam? Could 

“IT can love you,’ she whispered, leaning 
her head on his hands. ‘Forgive me—I never 
knew it till now.” 

There are crises, in this life, for which there 
is no earthly comparison. Walter Ainslie knew, 
in that bewildering moment, how the freed soul 
feels when the last earthly mists are left be- 
hind, and when the glorious vision of the eter- 
nal shore opens upon its dazzled sight. 

He held her fast in his arms, and for a time 
not a word was spoken. But they thought they 
were talking all the while. 

Look you, there are matters too sacred to 
write about; too holy to speak of, save te the 
few, whom we know have learned what the 
purest and highest type of love is. I leave 
them here. Only let us thank God, that he 
has left on earth the capability of such bliss; 
and be still. 

The next morning Walter was early at the 
house, and there was a long talk, broken by 
many episodes, but at least a few important 
points were settled upon. They were to be 
married in the spring. Outwardly there was 
to be no change in their lives until then—not 
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even a word was to be written to the girls. 
The winter passed on intospring. The close 
of the last day that their secret must be kept 
had come. In the morning Walter was to tell 
the story to aunt Ainslie. In a week they were 
to be married. Walter was obliged to leave 
early, for his business agent was at his house. 
Miriam sat in the library, where he had left 
her. The windows that opened on the veranda 
had the shutters ajar, to admit the moonlight, 
that played like a silver mist about the room. 





Miriam sat.down .at the table and began to 
write to Maud. A sudden noise roused her, as 
of a hand tapping impatiently at the glass. 
Her first thought was that Walter had come 
back to steal a parting look at her. She 
started up, and ran toward the window, and 
confronted her husband, or his spirit. 

She could neither swoon, nor cry out. If 
she had a definite thought, it was that his 
ghost had been permitted to come back and 
torment her. It was only an instant’s delusion. 

His hand tapped again on the glass. She 
heard his voice, 

‘‘Open—I want to come in.” 

Mechanically she flung the casement ajar. 
Peyton stepped into the room, closed the win- 
dow, and stood regarding her with the old 
mocking smile. 

‘Are you a living man? What are you?” 
she gasped. 

‘Your husband, my dear,” said he, ‘fresh 
from the grave. Come to do a new version of 
Orlando, the brave, and the false Imogen.” 

Miriam tottered back into a chair, and sat 
staring at him. 

‘« Now listen,”’ said he. ‘I know everything. 
I have been watching you for weeks. I have 
been in this house twenty times. I did think 
to steal the brats would hurt you worst; but I 
believe stopping the second marriage is best, 
though I was uncertain if it wouldn’t be plea- 
santer to wait and have you tried for bigamy.” 

She did not move or speak. Hell had opened 
and closed upon her once more.  _ 

‘It’s a pretty clear case,” he went on, ‘and 
I have brought two witnesses. You sailed from 
India under the care of Col. Watson; that is, 
you ran off with him. He left you in England, 
(by-the-way he’s dead,) and you came here 
dressed in widow’s weeds. You thought I 
could not trace you. That’s the story for the 
world. Don?t you think any court will give 
me the children?” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“T’ll kill them first, with these hands,” she 
said, in an awful whisper. 

‘««That’s motherly love,” sneered he. ‘I’ve 
read of it in books, beautiful Medea!” 

She sat down again. She could reflect enough 
to know that insanity was very near. 

‘©Now I don’t want the animals,” said he. 
“TI am penniless, and I want money 4 

«‘You shall have it,’ she broke in. ‘Sign 
a paper that shall be a legal separation, and 
I’ll give you all mine and theirs.” 

He laughed outright. 

“I thought you didn’t believe in a divorced 
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woman marrying,” said he. ‘No, I want you, 
too. Upon my soul, I have missed having you 
to torment. Go away with me, and it’s all 
right. If you don’t, I’ll bring the matter into 
the courts. Ill take the children, and make 
them infamous through you. Come, take ten 
minutes to decide—not a second longer. You 
go with me, or suffer the consequences.” 

‘‘The children?” she gasped. 

‘You shan’t take them. Leave them here 
with the old woman.” 

She heard his voice again. 

“Time’s up! Do you go, or stay?” 

She stood still and looked at him. 

“T will go,” she said. ‘Let me tell my 
aunt.” 

‘‘Not a word,’’ he answered. ‘‘Here’s a 
cloak and hood. We’ll walk to the village, and 
take the midnight train for New York. Your 
jewels are all there at the banker’s, and to- 
morrow you'll have the stocks and English pro- 
perty made over.to me.”’ 

He threw the cloak about her. He had hold 
of her arm, when the door opened, and Walter 
entered. He had come back, haunted by a 
presentiment. He recognized Peyion, at the 
first glance, and comprehended, in a mea- 
sure, what had happened. He darted for- 
ward, with some wild thought of murdering 


him on the instant; but Miriam stepped be- 


tween them. The sight of Walter brought her 
reason back. 

‘Stand still,’”’ she said. ‘‘He was not dead. 
He can make it appear that Iran away. Iam 
going with him. Take care of my children.” 

*‘Not to-night!” cried Walter. 

«‘ This instant!” exclaimed Peyton. 

Miriam put her two hands on Walter’s arm. 

‘“‘T must do it,” she said, ‘“‘for the children, 
Walter. Oh, let me! You and I are parted 
any way—let me go! You can’t spare me. If 
we had a trial, either way it ended my chil- 
dren would be disgraced. Walter, I must go.” 

There were mad expostulations from Ainslie; 





bitter merriment from Peyton; but Miriam held 
firm to her purpose. 

“«Good-by, Walter. In the next world we 
shall ‘know why. I shall ask you for my chil- 
dren there. I shall ask you for your love—God 
will let me have both.” 

Walter stood paralyzed. Her clasp upon his 
arm relaxed. She turned toward her husband. 

“T am ready,” she said: and in a breath 
they were out of the room. 

This, that I have written you, is absolute 
truth. But you will not believe it. People 
never believe the truth. 

For five years Walter Ainslie had his aunt 
an@ the children in his house; and during that 
whole time no news ever came from Miriam. 
The children grew toward maturity. Aunt 
Ainslie faded and died. Walter was a gray- 
haired man, but there was no change, no break. 

Miriam allowed her husband to take her 
away to Europe. Her fortune was large, but 
he squandered it long before those years were 
at an end. He dragged her through every 
species of shame and abasement; but she lived; 
and never once did her faith in God falter! It 
was mercifuily granted in her misery, the full- 
ness of trust that never before would come. 

It was the fifth anniversary of that terrible 
parting. Walter Ainstie sat alone, in his room, 
at early dusk. You know where his thoughts 
There was a sudden commotion below 
stairs. But he did not hearit. There was a 
step outside. The door opened, and, through 
the gloom, he heard Miriam’s voice, 

‘Walter, God has let me come back!” 

He had! Morgan Peyton was, indeed, dead 
at last. It was vouchsafed him, that the devils 
were exorcised before hig soul went forth. I 
cannot tell why, any more than I can tell you 
why his innocent victims were allowed to suffer 
at his hands, but I do know that God cannot 
err! You shall have faith, but not reason. 
Maybe, somewhere, in eternity, the explana- 
tion of such mysteries shall come also. 
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When gazing on thy features fair, 

These bright blue eyes, this dark-brown hair, 
Methinks I hear the soft voice say, 

“We love ypu still, though far away.” 


And when the day has closed in gloom, 
Assembled in the dear old room, 

We talk of scenes to memory dear, 
In by-gone days when you were here. 


Or when, beneath the leafy grove, 
The spot you still so dearly love, 

Wandering at dawn or twilight sweet, 
We almost hope yourself to meet. 


But if the forms no more we see, 
So cherished in our memory, 

Faith shows, in the bright home above, 
A reunited band of love! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

IcHaBop’s surmise proved to be correct. The 
key, so mysteriously hurled at his head, as he 
said, by ‘‘that grinning old body that scared 
the women off,’’ fitted tne lock »f the house- 
keeper’s door perfectly. With scme little hesi- 
tation, Mr. Percival unlatched and opened the 
door to the width of a few inches; then called, 

“Mrs. Nancy, are you there?” 

A low groan replied to him; and then the 
housekeeper’s voice, faint and broken, but stil! 
as stern as ever, muttered, 

“*Go away—let me die in peace.” 

«She is very sick; call Miss Percival, Icha- 
bod,” said Walton, softly; and when his aunt 
appeared so suddenly as to suggest that she 
must have been listening at the foot of the 
stairs, he pushed the door a little wider, whis- 
pering, 

“Don’t be frightened, aunt Mat. I will wait 
here, while you see what is the matter.” 

“T am not frightened, of course,” replied 
Miss Matilda, scared nearly out of her senses 
as she entered. The room was so large and 
dark that she had not yet discovered its in- 
mate, when a harsh voice cried, ‘‘Go away—be 
off with you. Send Rosamond Thorne to me. 
I won’t have anybody else.” 

‘*What shall I do, Walton?” tremulously in- 
quired Miss Matilda, retreating to the door. 
‘‘She says she won’t have any one but Rosa- 
mond, and—and it’s very dark in here.” 

“Perhaps it will be as well to call Rosa- 
mond,”’ replied Walton, dubiously. His aunt, 
very willing to divide the responsibility and 
the peril of her task, leaned over the banis- 
ter, and called, 

‘‘Rosamond! Rosamond!” 

“Yes, cousin Matilda,” replied the clear 
voice of the young girl—and in a moment she 
came running up the stairs. Taking her a 
little aside, Percival and his aunt explained 
the emergency; and Miss Matilda eagerly 
added, 

‘¢ But if you are afraid, dear, and it certainly 
is very dark and unpleasant in there, you shall 
not goin. We can find somebody at one of the 
farm-houses, I dare say.” 

‘But I am not in the least afraid, cousin 





Matilda; and if the poor thing fancies my com- 
pany, I should be very unkind to refuse it to 
her, I’m sure,”’ replied Rosamond, cheerfully. 
“So you and Walton go down and see to mat- 
ters below, and f will take up my position as 
nurse at once.” 

She spoke so cheerily and so calmly, with so 
little appearance of sacrifice or effort, that 
Miss Matilda, with many qualms of self-re- 
proach, took her at her word; and Percival, 
leading her to the door of the chamber, said 
softly, 

“It is what I thought of you, little Rosa- 
mond.” :, 

‘‘You are very good, after my cowardice the 
other night,” replied Rosamond, with a smile 
and a blush; and then pushing the door a 
little wider, she went in, closing it behind her. 

Walton and his aunt listened for a moment; 
then hearing nothing but the girl’s soft move- 
ments about the room, they. left her and went 
down stairs. 

Rosamond’s first care was to admit so much 
of light and air as enabled her to breathe more 
freely, and also to see her way, with some de- 
gree of certainty, about the crowded room. 
She féund all the windows protected with stout 
inside shutters, and secured by iron bars, the 
windows themselves fastened, and the outside 
shutters or blinds fitted with the spring catches, 
which had prevented Delia’s re-entrance to the 
house after her midnight exploration. Re- 
moving all three of these defences from the 
window furthest from the bed, Rosamond threw 
it wide open, admitting the pure summer air, 
the sunshine, the perfume of flowers, the song 
of birds, and the hum of bees, with which the 
tangled, old garden was redolent. Catching 
one hurried breath and glimpse of these de- 
lights, Rosamond next turned to the bed, say- 
ing kindly, 

«<I am very sorry you are siek, Mrs. Nancy.” 

The old woman made no reply; and the young 
girl coming closer, looked down upon her with 
the sweet sympathy which suffering, and espe- 
cially that of sickness, arouses in the heart and 
summons to the eyes of good and tender women. 

Lying straight and stiff upon her back, 


‘the housekeeper returned the look with such 
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solemn, unwavering eyes, set in so ghostly 
white and motionless a face, that Rosamond, 
after a moment’s hesitation, laid her hand 
upon the forehead of that corpse-like face, 
almost expecting to find it cold with the touch 
of death. 

“No, I’m not gone,” muttered the harsh 
voice of the sick woman; ‘not dead, though I 
think I’m dying.” 

“Oh, no! I hope ‘not; but we will have a 
physician at once,” began Rosamond, moving 
toward the door. 

“Stop! I won’t have it. I won’t have any 
doctor come into this house, or into this room! 
I forbid it, and you had better not try to dis- 
obey—you will only kill me the quicker. Come 
back here and sit down, Rosamond Thorne, I 
have a good deal to say to you.” 

Uneasy and doubtful, feeling unwilling to 
thwart wishes so strongly expressed, and yet 
anxious to summon medical assistance to de- 
cide whether Mrs. Nancy were realiy in a 
dying condition, Rosamond returned to the 
bedside. 

*‘All that I want is some one with me. I 
am so tired of her all the time,”’ said the house- 
keeper, in a low voice; and glancing, as she 
spoke, toward the back of the bed, which was 
hung in the old-fashioned style with curtains 
of dark-green moreen. These-curtains had 
been looped away from the side upon which 
Rosamond stood, and from the foot.of the bed, 
but they still hung at the back; and the young 
girl lad fancied several times, since she en- 
tered the room, that they shook and rustl€d, as 
if some one were concealed behind them. 

“Who is it? Whom do you mean by ‘her?’”’ 
asked Rosamond, softly, as she glanced again 
at the curtains, and then back to the wild, pale 
face of the dying woman. 

“They say that death breaks up all ties, 
both those of love and those of hate—but it’s a 
lie,” muttered the old woman, fiercely, but 
brokenly. ‘They loved each other, and death 
has joined them together—and I hated them; 
and now they never leave me; and that old 
woman and I were like two galley slaves, 
chained together while she lived; and death, 
instead of breaking the chain, has only added 
horror to it; for now I cannot keep her out— 
no, I never can be rid of her now ie 

A low sound, the sound of harsh, erackling 
laughter, interrupted the moaning monologue; 
and Rosamond was sure, that, between the 
heavy eurtains, she caught sight of a ghastly, 
grinning face, the eyes fixed upon those of the 
sick woman. Without a moment’s hesitation, 








she walked around the foot of the bed, and, 
drawing aside the curtain, looked between it 
and the wall. The space was empty. But 
even as she looked, there sounded, close be- 
hind her, the unearthly laugh, and now with 
an accent of fiendish malice and triumph. 
She started, and glanced fearfully over her 
shoulder from where the laughter seemed to 
come. But no one was there: and her blood 
ran cold. 

‘‘There is no use in pursuing her,” said Mrs. 
Nancy, wearily. ‘I have tried that—you never 
can drive her away; nor them, either—and I 
cannot shut them out; sometimes I go to them, 
and sometimes they come to me; but we are 
always together—always—always; either they 
or she is with me. Rosamond Thorne, how 
will it be when I am dead?” 

The dark, solemn eyes, staring up into the 
face of the young girl, seemed to repeat the 
terrible question. Rosamond, by this time, 
had recovered herself. 

‘No one knows what will be when we are 
dead,” said she, gently. ‘‘But we can always 
trust in One who does, you know. Now you 
must not talk any more, please, but let me 
make you and the room comfortable, and get 
you something to eat or drink, and then, I dare 
say, you will go to sleep, and forget all these 
fancies.” 

“Sleep! Girl, I have hardly slept, only in 
snatches, for weeks. Not since that old woman 
died, for she has haunted me night and day. 
No, Rosamond, I shall never sleep; I shall 
never eat, or drink. ‘Fancies,’ did you say? 
Would to God they were! My time is short, 
and I have much to do—and yet I cannot speak 
it out. Rosamond, you see that door?” 

And the long, tremulous hand feebly extri- 
cated itself from the bed-coverings, and pointed 
to a door, defended with bolts, chain, and a 
lock, all of them fastened. 

«You see that?” repeated Mrs. Nancy, scorn- 
fully. 

«Yes. It is well secured.” 

«‘T had it made so, but,’’ she added, in a tone 
that made Rosamond’s flesh crawl, ‘‘it never 
did any good—they do not mind bolts and bars. 
But what I have to say, child, is this. There 
is a secret behind that door, a secret nearly 
concerning you and yours—I suppose when it 
is known they will rest, that is what they linger 
for; and it was that I should repair; no, that 
cinnot be done; but that I should atone to you 
for what they suffered; to you and to the young 
man, if you love him, that you were summoned 
here. ‘Do you love him, Rosamond?’’ 
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Saino 
«Love whom?’’ asked Rosamond, in a low 


voice. 

«Walton Percival—your cousin, and the heir 
of this estate.” 

«No, I do not love him other than as a 
cousin,’ began Rosamond, and there paused, 
with the sudden conviction surging in upon 
her heart that she did love Walton Percival, 
and had not known it until the question was 
thus rudeiy forced upon her. 

Mrs. Nancy watched her keenly. 

“Well, well,” said she, wearily, at last. 
“You need not answer—all will be right, for 
it is your destiny to become his wife—he is 
the heir, and yet atonement must be made to 
her blood 4 

The weak voice died away in a confused 
murmur, and Rosamond, agitated and wonder- 
ing, did not continue the conversation, but 
busied herself in making the room and the in- 
valid comfortable and tidy. 

Suddenly the old woman spoke again, clearly 
and sharply, ; 

“You are to go up there, remember, and 
then you may do as you like about telling the 
rest.’’ 

“Through that door?” asked Rosamond, 
turning as pale as she had been red, and 
glancing at the dungédn-like and forbidding 
portal, the entrance to what she knew not of 
horror and mystery. 

“Yes; they will come, by-and-by, to lead 
you there—it is what they have been trying 
to do ever since you were here; they will 
come, they will come.” . 

“I will wait,” said Rosamond, steadily. 
“Shall I unbar the door now?” 7" 

“Yes; but do not open it—I cannot have it 
opened uftil the last. Wait, wait for them.’’ 

And moaning feebly, she sutk away into 
silence, and as Rosamond hoped to slumber; 
but when presently she stole a look toward the 
bed, the solemn, wistful eyes were wide open, 
and with such a look of weary misery in their 
depths, that Rosamond could not bear again to 
meet them, but seated herself beside the open 
window. 

The sick woman lay perfectly quiet and mo- 
tionless; a solemn silence fell upon the cham- 
ber; the very air seemed to still itself, waiting 
until the end should come, until the secret 
should be revealed, and the weary soul of that 
sinful and suffering woman find release and 
rest, if, indeed, such hope might still be hers. 

The long hours passed. Miss Matilda, Wal- 
ton, and even Delia, came, from time to time, 
to the door of the sick chamber, with questions 








and offers of help, or with entreaties that Rosa- 
mond should relinquish her task fo one of them; 
but, except two brief intervals for food and rest, 
during which Mrs. Nancy refused to allow any 
other attendant to enter the room, Rosamond 
kept her place, performing such offices as the 
sick woman would allow, and waiting with an 
intense anxiety for the hour which was to con- 
duct her to the solemn revelation she had been 
led to expect. 

Suddenly, in the evening twilight, the dying 
woman spoke, 

‘Rosamond Thorne, it is time now; they are 
coming—go with them; then come back to hear 
my story, for I shall die at midnight.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Srartina to her feet in confusion, for she 
had been dozing with her head upon the win- 
dow-seat, after the fatigues and emotions of 
the day, Rosamond looked around. The room, 
in the deepening twilight, loomed larger and 
more gloomy than ever before. All its spacey 
except the circle of pale light about the win- 
dow, seemed crowded with weird and fluctuat- 
ing shadows, which confused her brain and 
chilled her blood, the more she gazed upon 
them, the more she tried to penetrate them. 
These shadows gathered darkest and most 
ominously about the bed, where lay that pallid 
and stern-eyed woman, as if they were waiting 
for the moment when they should close in upon 
her, their long-delayed prey, and should hide 
her from mortal knowledge forevermore. 

Out from among the shadows, as Rosamond 
looked, two forms slowly shaped themselves. 
The shrinking girl, whose blood was now run- 
ning cold again, recognized in one the face 
and figure so like her own, and in the other, 
the tall, stern man who had so terrified her in 
the gallery. They moved slowly toward her, | 
while she stood spell-bound. 

“Yes, here they are—always together, always 
together now; they had better have lived, for 
then I could have kept them apart—sometimes, 
at least; but now, whether I+see them, or 
whether I do not, they always see each other— 
love each other—haunt me; and when I am 
dead—tell me,” she cried, in a shrill shriek, 
‘¢will you haunt me when I am dead, you two?” 
And with the last words the old woman arose, 
stretching out her long, lean arms, and scream- 
ing out her questions in the wild accents of 
despairing terror. 

The two turned as they stood, half-way be- 
tween her and Rosamond; turned and fixed 
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their sad eyes upon her; and the man, slowly 
raising his right hand, with a gesture of com- 
mand, seemed to control her to submission and 
silence; for she slowly sunk back upon her 
pillows, and lay there, cowering and moaning, 
without attempt to speak again. 

Slowly gliding on, the spectres led the way 
to the door which Rosamond had unbarred, 
and disappeared. Rosamond hesitated a mo- 
ment, but remembering her promise, and 
stimulated to courage by this, as well as by 
curiosity, and by what even yet was skepticism, 
she opened it and followed, guided by the soft 
light which seemed to emanate from her guides, 
and by which they had so many times become 
visible in the darkest night. The door led into 
a large, dark closet, filled with elothes hang- 
ing from pegs about the wall; but as Rosamond 
stood uncertain what to do next, she saw that 
another door, formed to look like a portion of 
the wall of the closet, had swung partially 
open, and boldly passing through this door, she 
found herself at the foot of a ruinous stair-case. 

«Just where Walton thought,” said Rosa- 
mond to herself; and in some manner she felt 
herself encouraged and strengthened by the 
association of his name with her undertaking. 

Lightly stepping up the broken stairs, she 
came to a wide landing, with a door at the 
further side. The key remained in the lock, 
and Rosamond turning it, pushed open the 
door, and found herself in a large chamber, 
filled with boxes, baskets, and the general 
lumber accymulating in a large house used 
for many years. Two windows at one side 
showed that this room was at the end of the 
house, and a door opposite them conducted to 
rooms beyond. This door stood open, and upon 

_the threshold, looking earnestly back at her, 
Rosamond saw the figure of the golden-haired 
‘woman. Her heart beating almost to suffoca- 
tion, she advanced, the other receding, until 
she stood in the middle room of the suite, this 
room fitted as a library, into which Delia had 
peeped upon the previous night. It was now 
empty, and hovering upon the threshold of the 
one beyond, the sad-eyed woman still sum- 
moned Rosamond to follow. She did so, hardly 
pausing to look about her. She passed the 
table with its litter of books and papers, the 
arm-chair, and finally, the shaded lamp, whoes 
light had died so many, many years before, 
and since been replaced with that strange 
lustre which now filled the room, and the one 
beyond. Still hurrying on, Rosamond crossed 
the threshold of the third and last apartment 
of the suite, stopped, looking shrinkingly about 
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her. In the center of the room stood an artist’s 
easel, and a number of pictures leaned against 
the wall, some finished, some scarce began, 
many of them blotted out, as if the artist were 
impatient of his work. At one side of the room 
was a little table, supporting a salver with a 
plate and pitcher, and two goblets of rich and 
curious cut glass upon it. Toward this table, 
and these relics of some little feast in the long- 
forgotten days, Rosamond found herself irre- 
sistibly attracted. But still the mournful eyes 
of the woman led her on, and on, and on, quite 
to the far end of the room, where stood a large 
Indian screen. Behind this the guide passed, 
and disappeared. Wrought to the last pitch of 
nervous endurance, Rosamond followed, moved 
aside the screen, and then, with a stifled cry, 
started back in horror. 

Upon a low couch, heaped with cushions, lay 
extended a, human skeleton, its small size and 
slender conformation indicating it as that of a 
woman. Upon the floor beside it, the skull 
resting upon the edge of the couch, the limbs 
folded as if in kneeling, lay another and larger 
skeleton. 

Rosamond caught at the wall for support. 
For some minutes her eyes could not leave this 
horrible spectacle. Then, happening to raise 
them, she saw, on the wall above them, the fol- 
lowing inscription, written on a paper scroll: 


* ArTHUR BARTRAM AND RACHEL THORNRE, 
FALSE HUSBAND AND TREACHEROUS SISTER OF 
Ann BArTRAM, WHO PRAYS THAT THEY MAY 


-SUFFER TO ETERNITY WHAT THEY HAVE CAUSED 


HER TO SUFFER IN THEIR LIVES.” 


As she read these words, by the pale and 
fiickering light which filled the room, Rosa- 
mond was conscious of a light, electric thrill 
passing down her arm, in distinct lines, as if a 
hand had been deliberately drawn down the 
limb—a hand charged with that subtle and 
powerful fluid which we call magnetic, and 
whose properties we comprehend as little as we 
comprehend our own souls. Looking steadily 
down at her own hand, with a courage that 
suddenly came to her, and that surprised her- 
self, Rosamond was presently aware that an- 
other, as small, but infinitely more powerful, 
was extended above and nearly touching it, 
and that this hand was gently and resistlessly 
impelling hers forward and upward Yielding 
to the impulse, and relinquishing all conscious 
volition, Rosamond sought only to obey this 
strange power, which had taken possession of 
her, and found her hand carried to the scroll, 
whose terrible device has just been repeated ; 
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as her fingers touched it, they contracted gon- 
vulsively, and dragging it from the wall, she 
tore it into a thousand fragments. As she 
did so, a soft, low sigh, as of infinite content, 
sounded close in her ear, and turning sud- 
denly, she saw the face of the beautiful woman 
looking at her out of a shadowy cloud, which 
seemed to be gradually absorbing her into 
itself. Not knowing what she did, or what 
she said, carried away by the wild impulse of 
the moment, Rosamond held out one hand as 
if to detain the vanishing form, and pointing 
with the other to the mouldering skeleton be- 
fore her, she solemnly said, 

‘Rachel Thorne, if these, indeed, be your 
remains, and if you be the mother of my dead 
father, let me know the truth before you leave 
me forever. Are you innocent of the crime 
with which that accusation charged you? 
Were you a true and pure woman, or were 
you what Ann Bartram believed you? Answer 
me, I charge you; and you, too, Arthur Bar- 
tram, appear and answer me!” 

A silence followed, broken only by the moan- 
ing of the sad night-wind, that sobbed past the 
desolate house, and by the heavy throbs of the 
daring girl’s own heart. But through the 
silence, and through’ the gathering gloom, 
for the strange light was now fading rapidly 
from the chamber, Rosamond was conscious of 
a terrible struggle among the invisible faces 
surrounding her; a struggle as if those whom 
she addressed were striving to answer her, but 
had already divested themselves, or had been 
deprived of the power ‘to do so, and could 
hardly regain it even by the most resolute 
effort. By some incomprehensible sympathy, 
the young girl’s own soul entered into this 
struggle, this effort, and fought and wrestled 
with the laws of nature, as if for its own life. 

Many minutes did this endure, while Rosa- 
mond, white, breathless, panting, stood with 
clenched hands and parted lips, staring into 
the darkness, catching, waiting, hoping she 
knew not what, but feeling all the anguish of 
that mortal combat thrilling threugh her own 
heart, wasting her own strength. 

All at once fell a great calm, and with a 
painful gasp of relief, Rosamond felt the strain 
removed from her unstrung nerves, and the 
deadly weight from her chest. Passing her 
hand over her eyes, to ease the burning pain 
that seemed consuming them, she stood for an 
instant, recovering herself; then opening them, 
beheld the two figures she had evoked, stand- 
ing hand-in-hand, at the head of the couch 
where lay the mortal relies. They gazed at 
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her with faces no longer stern and sad, but 
full of immortal hope and joy, and radiant 
with truth and purity. 

Fixing her shivering eyes full upon those 
of the girl, the woman, dropping the hand of 
her companion, clasped both her own, raised 
them slowly toward heaven, as if appealing 
there for a witness to her truth, raised her 
own fave, every moment becoming more an- 
gelic and more impalpable; and so, with a 
smile full of eternal triumph, faded slowly 
from the sight. Her companion lingered an 
instant longer, fixed his noble and command- 
ing eyes upon Rosamond’s, raised his open 
hand, as if in solemn affirmation, then bowed 
his head with a gesture of corroboration, and 
turning toward the sweet shadow at his side, 
laid his hand reverently upon hers, and so de- 
parted. 

“They were pure and innocent, and most 
foully wronged,” said Rosamond, with solenm 
conviction; and then the narrow bounds of 
human experience and human daring seemed 
to close in upon her, and, with a sudden thrill 
of terror, she fled hastily through the dark 
and whispering rooms, and down the stairs, 
until she stood in the hardly less awful cham- 
ber of death, where the shadows crowded yet 
thicker and darker about the funeral bed, 
where that strange woman lay gasping away 
her miserable life. 

“Have you come?” muttered she. ‘You 
are but just in time; something has hap- 
pened—a change has come over me; I am 
about to die. But first I must speak. Call 
Walter Percival—no one else.” 

Without reply Rosamond obeyed, and when 
her cousin entered the room, she softly locked 
the door behind him. Then lighting the night- 
taper, which from its screened corner made ; 
the darkness in the far corners of the room 
seem deeper, she came and seated herself be- 
side the dying woman. 

“We are here, Mrs. Nancy,” said she, 
softly. 





CHAPTER XV. 

‘‘Yes, you are there, and they are gone,” 
muttered the dying woman, and then suddenly 
rousing herself, she spoke clearly and rapidly, 
and with a strength which astonished Rosa- 
mond, 

‘You called me, Mrs. Nancy,” said she. “My 
name is Ann Bartram, and I am the mistress of 
this house, where you have chosen to consider 
The two listeners started and 
‘She who died and was 


me a servant.” 
looked at each other. 
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buried was Nancy Burke, my companion and 
servant these many years. When she went, 
I knew I should soon follow; and I dared not 
stay alone in this house, filled, as it was, with 
dead men’s bones and dead men’s memories. 
Nor could I bear to be made, in my old age, 
the victim of the flatteries and deceit, which 
young people use toward those of whom they 
expect benefits, or to be forced into.the old 
routine of formal observances long laid aside, 
and well nigh forgotten. Besides, I wished to 
make my choice of an heir, for thut will in 
your possession, Walton Percival, is but so 
much waste paper; there is a better one to be 
filled up to-night. So I resolved to die to the 
world, in Nancy’s person, and also to live to 
the world in Nancy’s name—and you know how 
I have succeeded. 

«The rest is this: fifty years and more ago, 


_I was the proud and handsome wife of a man 


whom I adored. We had been married but 
one little year, when my beautiful sister, 
Rachel, became a widow, while yet but little 
more than a child, and was left with her baby, 
alone and destitute, in a distant part of the 
country. My husband proposed that we should 
send for them, and make them a part of our 
own family; I blessed him for his kindness to 
me and mine, and Rachel came—came with her 
fatal beauty, her fascinatigns, her talents, her 
dangerous and pensive charm. He tried to 
rouse her from her sadness—to amuse, interest 
and instruct her in his own pursuits; and so 
well did he succeed, that soon more than half 
his time was spent in those rooms above there, 
long appropriated to my husband. She painted, 
she studied, she sat to him as model, she took 
refuge with him when I was severe, as after 
awhile I learned to be; in fact, those rooms be- 
eame their house, and all the rest of the quiet. 
desolate hcuse was but the tomb of my dead 
happiness. The room where you sleep, Rosa- 
mond, was her’s, and there I used to sit, hour 
after hour, listening to their voices, their foot- 
steps, to their play with the little child, who 
learned to love Arthur, and to hate and fear 
me, copying thus his mother’s heart. 

‘Nancy, my foster-sister and attendant since 
we were born, soon learned the secret of my 
wasted form and haggard eyes, soon made her- 
self my spy and informant; perhaps her own 
prejudices—for they were bitter enough—de- 
ceived her; perhaps she deceived me; perhaps 
I was more ready to believe harm than good of 
my beautiful, fascinating sister; no matter now; 
but I brooded over my wrongs, real or exag- 
gerated, whichever they may have been, until 
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they curdled every impulse of love or trust in 
my*whole nature. I came to hate these two, 
with an intensity of hate which changed me like 
death. I became silent, Stern, self-absorbed, 
Rachel feared me and avoided me, and the 
child slunk out of my sight, as if I were a wild 
beast; he, my husband, tried his best to reason, 
to persuade, to tempt me out of my sullen 
gloom—but all to no effect. How long it all 
lasted, I do not know; for at times I seemed to 
lose my very reason in dwelling upon the in- 
juries they had done me; and the slow, bitter 
desire for vengeance, which was swelling and 
blackening at my heart. Nancy saw it; Nancy 
knew and fostered it; and at last, when, one 
day they had stolen away from my presence, 
and crept up to their chosen retreat, I burst 
forth to her, in a storm of passion and denun- 
ciation; I called down the judgment of heaven 
upon their heads; I prayed that they might die 
and go to eternal torment. Well, well, girl, do 
not shudder and shake so, it is all over now, 
and of the three I have been the one upon 
whom that curse has fallen most heavily. 

“Nancy heard my words,” she resumed, 
after awhile, ‘‘watched my face, then went 
silently out of the room. A little later she 
returned, bearing a salver with some light re- 
freshments upon it, and a pitcher of lemonade, 
of which drink my husband, and she, too, were 
very fond. Nancy held the salver before me. 
Ah! well I remember the diabolical smile upon 
her face, as she said, ‘Touch the cake, and 
touch the pitcher; you are sending them to 
those people up stairs; you think best they 
should take something to support them in their 
long evening; and you bid them good- night, 
and hope they will rest well.’ 

“TI looked her steadily in the face, I touched 
the poisoned food, the poisoned draught, and 
in so doing made them my own, Then Nancy 
carried them out of my sight, and I sat, feeling 
the curse of Cain settle down upon my brow; 
and there it has burned from that night to this. 
A few moments, and she returned, still with 
that horrible smile, and laid the key of the 
stair-case door upon my lap. I sat and stared 
at that key, until the night was old, and then 
a great wave of remorse and horror swept over 
me, and I started to my feet, and walked up 
the stairs and through the rooms, till I reached 
the last one. But then the sight that met my 
eyes stceled my heart afresh, and forever froze 
all yieldings of remorse or tenderness. In her 


agony, my sister had thrown. herself upon the 
couch, and he, my husband, kneeling beside 
her, her hands clasped in his, his eyes looking 
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love and anguish upon her suffering, had there 
died with her; and their death was the seal of 
a union which life‘had rendered impossible. 

“Oh! as I saw them lying thus, I cursed 
them over, and over, and over again, with 
eurses so black and bitter that they seemed to 
blast the very air about me. 

“Snatching the pen he had thrown down to 
goto her, I wrote their epitaph of guilt and 
shame, fastened it above their heads, and so 
left them. 

“The next day the story spread that they 
had fled together, and I said nor yea nor nay 
to it; for, in very truth, I cared as little what 
the world thought as what became of me. 

‘‘Nancy it was who dismissed the servants, 
who closed the house, except this room and one 
below, which she shared with me, Nancy it 
was who arranged and controlled our death- 
in-life, for I cared no longer for death or for 
life. 

«After awhile I had workmen to build up 
the stair-case to those rooms, meaning that 
they should never be seen of mortal eyes again; 
but no sooner was it done than I was consumed 
with a desire to enter them once more, and de- 
voured with horror lest their awful secret 
should be revealed to other eyes than mine. 

«*So, sending for other workmen, I had the 
door opened through which you passed to- 
night—a door only accessible from’ my own 
chamber, and hidden even there. 

‘“‘It was in those days they began to haunt 
me with their shadowy forms and faces,”’ said 
the dying woman, in a hushed voice, looking 
fearfully around, with wild eyes, “‘his so stern 
and reproachful, hers so imploring and so sad. 
I knew they came to deny the accusation which 
my own hand had fastened upon their memo- 
ries and above their mouldering forms; I knew 
that she was begging me to remove the stain 
from her name, and from her child’s future; I 
knew that he was commanding me to do him 
justice, even in his grave; but I was not to be 
moved; I could not believe them innocent, for 
if I had, I must have ‘ost my reason in the 
horrible storm of remorse and late-awakened 
love, which would have swept through my life. 

‘¢ Sometimes, I used to faney,’’ she said, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘I was going mad; sometimes 
I wished to end my miserable life; more often 
I reproached the partner of my crime with 
having tempted me to it; then she retorted 
that it was my affair, not hers, my wrong, my 
vengeance, and that she had but been the tool. 
So we lived, year after year, eternity after 
eternity, until she died, raving and shrieking 





of the torments that had seized her before her 
time. 

“Then I settled upon the scheme of which I 
have told you,”’ she went on, more calmly. “If 
Rachel was innocent, her child should be my 
heir; if not, my sistef’s son should be. I sent 
for you two, hoping that events would lead to 
a just decision. But my strength,” she added, 
suddenly, gasping for breath, “is going. I 
must finish quickly. She—the murderess—is 
waiting. We must spend eternity together as 
we have spent time. Go and leave me—I wish 
to die alone.” 

“‘Mrs. Bartram,” said Rosamond, eagerly, 
‘‘before you die, let me assure you, with all 
the ‘solemnity of a voice from beyond the 
grave, that those two were innocent. I know 
it, I have seen it, I would stake my life upon it.”’ 

The youthful face was glorious with the truth 
for whose sake she spoke. The dying woman, 
arrested by the words, looked fixedly into that 
face, and said solemnly, 

««They were innocent—I know it now.” 

Then, at her urgent and reiterated request, 
they left the room. In no mood for meeting 
others, they went and sat themselves in the 
oriel window, upon the stair-case, where they 
first had seen the spectral shadows. Neither 
spoke. And thus hours and hours passed. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Dexia, left alone the long day, had at first 
wandered restlessly through the house; but at 
last, after much lingering and hesitation, she 
shut herself up in her own room as the twilight 
fell, and applied hereelf'to the task of opening 
the wardrobe, whose contents had so power- 
fully aroused her curiosity. 

An impression of the seal was soon taken 
in bread-erumb, and one among several keys 
found which would unlock ‘the central com- 
partment. With a guilty shame at her heart, 
Delia applied and turned it, pausing to listen 
and tremble at every sound through the dim 
and echoing house. 

The opened doors disclosed, as she had seen 
before, a tier of shelves, with closed drawers 
below. Hastily opening one and another, Delia 
found them, as she had supposed, full of rich 
dresses, laces, jewelry, and all the charming 
accessories of a woman’s toilet. But although, 
at any other time, Delia would have enjoyed 
examining them, she could not stop for it now; 
for she was searching for the packet, which 
she had seen Rosamond (or that form so like 
to Rosamond’s) examining and lamenting over. 
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In the lowest drawer, carefully hidden be- 
neath the other contents, she found it at last. 
Hastily concealing it in her dress, she closed 
and locked the wardrobe, fearing lest she 
should be interrupted. The precaution was 
wise, for, the next moment, Migs Matilda tap- 
ped at the door, and saying that the house 
was terribly desolate and silent below stairs, 
begged Delia to come down and stay with her 
and Capt. Page, who had been all day unusually 
reserved and quiet. The request was one which 
could not well be refused, so that it was not 
until a late hour of the night that Delia found 
herself at last alone, and at-liberty to open and 
examine her treasure. 

It proved to be, as she had supposed, a will, 
formally drawn and executed by a professional 
lawyer, but with this peculiarity; the legatee, 
who was to receive as her own and absolute 
inheritance the whole of the large property so 
minutely described, was mentioned only as, 
ts real or reputed daughter, either by 
blood or adoption, of John Thorne ps 

Delia laid down the paper, and a dazzling 
mist swam before her eyes. 

‘‘Real or reputed—by blood or adoption,” 
repeated she, half aloud. ‘That is intended 
for Rosamond, or for me. What comes next?” 
And again she read, 

«Qn condition, however, that she marry my 
nephew, Walton Percival, within three months 
of my decease; and if she refuse to do so, or 
if he refuse to do so, then the property shall 
be equally divided between the two.” 

Again Delia threw down the paper, and, 
with her hands before her face, gave herself 
up to the voice of the tempter. Rosamond, or 
her; and why not her? Rosamond, already, 
had an assured name, position, fortune—all 
that she lacked; and she would be generous to 
her, too; she would give her a handsome share 
of the fortune; but Walton Pereival—ah! him 
she could not give up or share! Did not this 
will give him to Mrs. Bartram’s heiress, and if 
she were that heiress—what then? 

The night passed off slowly and solemnly, 
and the hour of midnight, the hour which Ann 
Bartram had proclaimed as her death hour, 
was close at hand. 

Delia Thorne, ghostly pale, trembling, and 
looking about her at every step, like a mur- 
derer creeping upon his victim, rose from the 
chair where she had sat for hours, without 
change or motion, opened her traveling-desk, 
brought pen and .ink, and seating herself 
again at the table, spread out the will before 
her. 











“To Delia, real or reputed daughter,” mur- 
mured she, and dipping the pen in ink, which 
seemed, to her heated fancy, to drip from it 
like blood, she was about to write her own 
name in the blank space, when a heavy hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and a stern voice 
in her ear, saying, 

“Write Rosamond!” 

Shrinking with terror, Delia cowered be- 
neath that grasp, but could not escape it; and 
looking up, met the stern, dark eyes of Ann 
Bartram, the rigid, white face only a trifle 
more rigid and white than it had been the day 
before, the majestic and haughty air more de- 
termined. 

‘‘Write Rosamond,” repeated she, yet more 
sternly, and with a ghostly terror at her heart, 
Delia obeyed, writing her sister’s name in cha- 
racters tremulous as those of age or palsy, and 
as her pen formed the last letter. falling sense- 
less upon the table. 

‘“*Twelve o’clock,” whispered Walton Per- 
cival, as the old hall clock rang out the hour. 
‘‘Rosamond, dear, should we not go to her 
now?” 

“‘Yes; I was about to ask you to do 80,” 

And with hushed steps and voices, the lovers 
entered again the death-chamber. 

At the table, in the center of the room, sat 
Mrs. Bartram, a paper spread before her, pen 
and ink upon the table, but both unused. 

She was quite dead. 

‘‘ Her last act, dear, was to write your name 
here. Do you see it,” said Walton Percival, 
pointing to Rosamond’s name inserted in the 
will, ‘‘in the tremulous characters of age?” 

And Delia never told, and Rosamond never 
knew who had written that name, and how. 

The story is told—why linger upon the de- 
tails? 

The two, to whom those terrible confidences 
had been made, both by the living and the 
dead, kept them faithfully. Not even aunt 
Matilda, not even Capt. Page, ever fully knew 
them; and, indeed, so engrossed did these 
elderly, but fond, lovers soon become with 
their own affairs, that they had little time or 
thought for others. 

.Nor did Mr. Percival think it best to awaken 
public curiosity, by confessing the deception 
practiced by Mrs. Bartram in the funeral of 
her old servant; but as the maid had been 
buried like the mistress, he now allowed the 
mistress to be buried like the maid. 

The night before the funeral, a eoffin con- 
taining the mingled bones of that guilty 
woman’s victims, was placed in consecrated 
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ground, beside the spot where she was to lie, 
and the same obsequies solemnized both of the 


graves. 


There let them lie, their secrets, their suf- 
ferings, their guilt, buried with them, and 
apportioned to each in just measure by God’s 


own hand’! 


The next day, after the funeral, the old house 
of Bartram’s Holme was closed, never again to 
be inhabited; for neither Rosamond or Walton 





would allow its solemn precincts to be dese- 
crated by the foot of a stranger, nor would 
they themselves dwell there. 


The happy and prosperous lives of these two 


need not be described, for, of all things, pros- 
perity and happiness are least eventful, or in- 


teresting. 


And Delia? 


Poor Delia, she yet waits for 


the name, the wealth, and the husband, whom 
no kind will has yet vouchsafed her. 





UNTENANTED. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Tr stands alone, in all its grimness there, 
Withdrawn a space from off the village street; 
Its halls are empty, and its walls are bare, 
And from the broad, uncurtained window-seat 
The garish day looks in with curious eyes, 
That neither wink nor close till daylight dies. 


The wind’s loud wail, the sighing of the breeze, 
The ceaseless patter of the Autumn rain, 

The Winter storm, which bows the leafless trees, 
And drives its sleet against the window-pane, 
Each in its turn; and o’er the bare, brown walls, 
Sometimes the sunshine, sometimes shadow, falls. 


The course of Nature still runs smoothly past; 
The outer scene, indeed, is little changed, 
Save where the nettles or the weeds o’ercast 
The shapely-borders, where once neatly ranged 
The brightest treasures of the garden bloomed, 
And with their sweetness all the air perfumed. 


The same old roof-tree bends above the eaves, 
Its kIndly branches drooping downward still ; 

The same bright tracery the sunlight weaves 
Over all the surface of the emerald hill, 

With gentle touch the kindly hand of Spring 

Spreads o’er the turf her richest coloring. 


But, ah! from out the mansion life is fled; 
There are no sounds to break the silence here; 
The quiet city of the pulseless dead 
Is not more still, more desolate, more drear; 
No sound, no motion, dust and stillness all; 
And e’en the echoes shudder, break and fall. 
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How many times this threshold has been crossed 
By bounding footsteps! Eager hearts have come, 
Aweary of the strife, and tempest-tossed, 
To the safe harbor of the early home, 
And from its shadow, girded up anew, 
Gone forth to fight life’s battle bravely through. 


And these old walls have looked on many a night 
Of revelry and mirth; and music’s note 
Has roused pale Echo from her slumbers light, 
That fair, young forms within the dance might float; 
The diamond's gleam, the ruby’s brilliant dye, 
Have only been less bright than beauty’s eye. 


Oh! as I tread these olden halls, the ghosts 
Of all the past arise; light forms float by 
Of those that long since joined the angelic hosts; 
The olden life goes on beneath my eye ; 
Brave youth, and manly port, and maiden grace, 
Bloom out once more within the olden place. 


I hear a silken rustle on the stair; 
T catch the gleam of beauty’s flashing eye, 
The sun-like ripple of her golden hair, 
The echo of her footfall gliding by, 
And youth, and hope, and love, transfigured stand, 
Within the compass of my outstretched hand. 


Alas! the visions of my fancy fade ; 
These walls are bare, these halls are empty still. 
The group is scattered. Death his seal has laid 
Upon the silence, desolate and chill. 
Blow, wind! fall hail! and let the tempest cry— 
Echo alone is here to make reply. 
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NO LONGER FAIR. 





BY SYLVIE A.-SPERRY. 


No longer is she fair, the sad-eyed girl 
You called your pride and pet in days lang syne; 
Whose hair around your fingers used to curl; 
Whose lips in love's first kisses oft met thine. 


No longer fair! She owns the bitter truth, 
Seeing the curls have threads of silver-gray ; 
Knowing the cheeks have lost the bloom of youth, 
Sunken where once the dimples used to play. 


No longer fair! Alas! no longer young! 


She owns it with an agony untold; 








For her love's sweetest song remains unsung, 
As once she heard it in the days of old. 


No longer fair! The eyes no longer bright, 
But sad and heavy with a weight of care; 

Looking at her from out her glass to-night, 
They echo back her thought: No longer fair! 


Oh! is it easy for a woman's heart, 
That she may never have a loving home, 
Where those of her own life and being part, 
Welcome with sweetest kisses when she come? 








THE CLARET-COLORED COAT. 





BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 





. Mrs. Burpock had been in a chronic state 
of jealousy of her husband ever since their 
marriage. Not that he had ever given her 
any occasion for suspicion; on the contrary, 
so far as she could learn, his conduct was the 
model of conjugal propriety. But as she often 
declared, with a mysterious shake of the head, 
“Joseph was deep, very deep; there was no 
knowing what he did when he was out of her 
sight and hearing.”’ 

Now the truth is, Mr. Burdock, though by 
no means obtuse, was not noted for the pro- 
fundity of his intellect. Neither was he the 
sort of man calculated to make a woman jeal- 
ous. He was a stout, red-faced gentleman of 
forty, or thereabouts, good-hearted, and with 
a pleasant and genial manner, but by no means 
disposed, either by nature or inclination, to be 
the gay deceiver that his wife imagined him. 

But Mrs. Burdock adored her husband, and 
was firmly convinced that every woman of her 
acquaintance envied her the possession of such 
an incomparable man. She was equally as 
confident that none of her sex could resist 
his blandishments, whom he was desirous of 
pleasing. 

*T, even I,’’? she remarked, to one of her 
numerous confidants, ‘‘who have so much firm- 
ness and penetration, could not withstand his 
fascinations.” 

Contrary to what is usual, in such cases, 
Mrs. Burdock’s heart was full of compassion 
for the victims of her husband’s wiles; for that 
he had such she never permitted herself to 
doubt. 

True, in spite of all her watchings, her 
peepings into his private correspondence, and 
questioning his associates and dependents, she 
had never yet detected him ini any overt act— 
but what of that? It was only an additional 
proof of his duplicity, of the consummate art 
with which he covered up his infidelities. How 
else could he deceive a person of her skill and 
penetration? 

‘Mr. Burdock is deep, very deep,” she would 
say, with a grim compression of the lips, after 
having followed some ‘very suspicious cir- 
cumstance” until it resolved itself into quite a 
commonplace affair; ‘“‘but he will be caught 
napping yet.” ; 
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Mr. Burdock was a lawyer, though not a 
very brilliant one. He had gained consider- 
able wealth; but, from the force of habit, still 
plodded on in the old beaten track. 

He had no children, but had taken a nephew 
into his office to study law, whom common re- 
port declared he intended to make his heir. 

However this might be, Mr. Burdock seemed 
to be quite fond of his nephew, James, in his 
way ; said way—like a good many other people’s 
ways—not always being very agreeable to the 
object of his affection. 

‘It’s high time you were settled in life,” 
he said, to his nephew, one day. ‘I will give 
you five thousand dollars, and if you marry a 
wife with as much more, it will give you a 
very fair start. There’s nothing like getting a 
good start. Let me see. There’s Miss Bagley, 
daughter of old Tom Bagley, she’ll have that, 
if not more. Just the one for you!” 

But James did not seem to share in his 
uncle’s enthusiasm, but was ungrateful enough 
to hint that the lady in question was. some 
years his senior, and not of a very prepossess- 
ing exterior. 

At which Mr. Burdock took great umbrage, 
bidding his nephew suit himself as to a wife; 
all he insisted upon was, that she should have 
the qualifications named. 

James’ countenance, which had brightened 
at the commencement of his.uncle’s speech, 
fell at its conclusion, the cause for which the 
story will develope. 

We forgot to say that Mr. Burdock had a 
claret-colored coat—a very unimportant omis- 
sion, perhaps, the reader will say. Appa- 
rently; but important results are often brought 
about by very trifling circumstances. So, if it 
hadn’t been for Mr. Burdock’s coat our story 
would have remained untold. 

Said coat had been in Mr. Burdock’s posses- 
sion some years, and was different in make, 
material, and color, from any other in the 
place; but it was a great favorite with him, 
and he wore it a good deal, because it was so 
easy and comfortable. So he became to be 
known by his coat, as far off as its color could 
be distinguished. 

‘* How did you like the lecture last evening?” 
inquired a lady of Mrs. Burdock. 
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«JT didn’t hear it.’”’ 

««] saw your husband there with a lady, and 
I thought, to be sure, it was you. But now I 
think of it, it looked more slender and girlish.” 

There was an ominous silence. Mrs. Bur- 
dock looked unutterable things, and her visi- 
tor had the painful consciousness of having 
alluded to some unpleasant circumstance. 

«Are you sure it was my husband, Mrs. 
Drake?” . 

“Quite sure. I saw only his back; but I 
should know his claret-colored coat anywhere. 
I don’t believe its like is to be found in the 
city.” 

«And the—the young person with him was 
—a woman?” 

The solemnity with which this question was 
put, brought a smile to Mrs. Drake’s lips. 

“She had the appearance of one; though I 
couldn’t swear to it.’’ 

This discovery was rolled over and over, in 
Mrs. Burdock’s mind, until she saw her hus- 
band at noon, its meagreness of detail fully 
supplied by her active imagination. 

‘‘Where were you last evening?’’ she in- 
quired, with an air of assumed carelessness. 

“In my office.” 

** All the evening ?”’ 

** All the evening. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh! nothing. I merely inquired,” said 
Mrs. Burdock, indifferently; for it was, by no 
means, the purpose of this astute woman to put 
the deceiver on his guard. 

After tea, Mr. Burdock went to his office, as 
was his usual custom, it being his practice-to 
make, in his business, short mornings and long 
evenings. Removing his coat for something 
lighter, he proceeded to prepare himself for 
his work by the solace of a segar, and a glance 
at the evening paper. 

Not long after her husband left, Mrs. Bur- 
dock followed, disguised in the attire of an old 
woman, with a large, close bonnet, that quite 
concealed her features. 

She moved slowly along on the opposite side- 
walk, frequently pausing, apparently for the 
purpose of looking in the shop-windows, but 
keeping a close watch on the office-door. 

She was soon rewarded by seeing the door 
open, and her husband pass down the steps. 
True, she could not see his face for the muffler, 
and the cap that was pushed down over his 
eyes, but his coat was as familiar to her as his 
features. 

He moved hurriedly down the street, as if 


anxious to avoid observation, and Mrs. Bur- 
dock followed. 





He did not slacken his pace till he came to 
a large tree on the edge of the Common, where 
he was almost immediately joined by a woman 
closely veiled. ‘ 

The woman threw back her veil as she 
reached his side, disclosing a fair, sweet face, 
whose eyes and lips smiled an eager welcome. 

Mrs. Burdock could not see her husband’s 
face; but she did see what almost took away 
her breath to witness; she saw him bend his 
head, and to kiss his companion again and 
again. 

Mrs. Burdock’s first impulse was to rush for- 
ward and overwhelm him with her knowledge 
of his perfidy; but upon second. thought she 
concluded to attain her object in a more sure 
and certain way. 

The pair moved slowly dowr the path; and 
Mrs. Burdock thought that she had never seen 
her husband ‘stand so erect, and walk with 
such a free, joyous step. 

They appeared to be conversing very ear- 
nestly; but though Mrs. Burdock followed as 
closely as she dared, all that she could distin- 
guish was the words ‘our marriage,” uttered 
by the woman, in reply to something said by 
her companion. 

“So he is passing himself off as an unmar- 
ried man!” thought the wife, with a feeling of 
grim satisfaction at the discovery of this addi- 
tional proof of the moral turpitude of the part- 
ner of her bosom, and of the male sex in general. ; 

Evidently fearful of being observed, the pair 
soomr separated; and Mrs. Burdock never once 
took her eyes from the claret-colored coat until 
she had seen it re-enter her husband's office. 
She then returned home, a supremely wretched 
woman, you will say. Nota bit of it! We are 
sorry to lose this grand opportunity of enlist- 
ing the reader’s sympathies; but truth compels 
us to say that never had Mrs. Burdock been in 
a more satisfactory state of mind. All the mor- 
tifying failures of the past were more than com- 
pensated by the triumph that was now in store 
for her. 

And when her husband returned, it was 
better than any play to her to hear him relate, 
as she artfully led him on to do, the manner in 
which he had spent the evening. 

“TI may be an injured wife, Mr. Burdock,” 
was her inward comment, as she listened. ‘I 


should rather think I was; but it by no means 
follows that I am a deceived one, as well!” 

For three consecutive nights, at the same- 
hour, the claret~colored coat issued from Mr. 
Burdock’s office, going the same way, pausing 
by the same tree, where it was joined by the 
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same lady. And each time it was followed 
by the attentive eyes and steps of Mrs. Bur- 
dock, 

Upon the third, she succeeded in tracing the 
young lady to her home, for the identification 
of the artful creature was the next move in 
Mrs. Burdock’s carefully-laid plan to circum- 
vent her faithless husband. 

. It was a modest house, in a retired part of 
the town. The name on the door-plate was 
Capt. Thorne. She learned, afterward, that he 
was a retired naval-officer, quite infirm, and 
whose family consisted of himself, one servant, 
and his niece, Jennie, the young lady in ques- 
tion. 

' The morning after this discovery, as Miss 
Jennie was seated in the parlor, thinking of— 
no matter whom, she was startled by the ap- 
pearance of a dignified-looking lady, with a 
very grave and severe countenance. 

' My name is Burdock,” was the visitor’s 
preliminary observation. 

The young lady certainly changed color, but 
did not appear to be « overwhelmed by this 
announcement as her visitor expected. Mrs. 
Burdock, therefore, continued in a still more 
crushing tone and manner, 

“You are in the habit of meeting, every 
evening, between the hours of seven and nine, 
a gentleman upon the Common.” 

The bright color rose from the cheeks to the 
‘temples, but there was no guilt in the clear, 
steady gaze that met her own. 

“T have called on you with the impression— 
or, at least the hope that you are unacquainted 
with histtrue name and position.” 

“You are mistaken; I am very well informed 
on both points.” 

_ “Indeed! Then you know that his name is 
Burdock?” 

“Certainly.”’ 

«« And that he is a married man?” 

The color suddenly receded from her cheeks. 

‘‘Married, madam? Impossible!” 

" « Being his wife, I think I ought to know.”’ 
“ou his wife?” 

“Yes. I repeat it, Iam the wife of Joseph 
Burdock.” 

The young lady stared at ber visitor in blank 
amazement; and then, as if overcome by some 
incontrollable emotion, suddenly buried her 
face in her handkerchief. 


Mrs. Burdock surveyed her with a feeling of 
mingled self-complacence at this proof of her 
husband’s fascinations, and compassion for 
their victim. 

“TI am far- from considering you blame- 





worthy,” she continued, in a softer voice, 
“except in the thoughtlessness and impru- 
dence natural to youth. I am not ignorant of 
the peculiar charm that Mr. Burdock exerciges 
over our sex. Even I, with all my firmness and 
penetration, am not proof against its powers, 
But I trust, now that you know his real posi- 
tion, that you will see the necessity of rooting 
from your heart a hopeless, and I may add, 
sinful passion.” 

Here Jennie removed her handkerchief from 
the eyes, that, certainly, had not lost anything 
of their old sparkle in the apparent grief that 
had convulsed her frame. 

“‘Isn’t it possible that madam may be mis- 
taken in the person?” 

“‘No, it isn't,’ was the positive rejoinder. 
“I followed him from his office to the Common 
three successive nights. I think I ought to 
know my husband’s claret-colored coat, upon 
which I put a new collar, with my own hands, 
only a fortnight ago.” 

This proof seemed to be incontrovertible, 
and Jennie again hid her face in her handker- 
chief. 

Whereupon Mrs. Burdock again addressed 
her in a consoling and admonitory strain; but 
unable to elicit any response, finally took her 
leave in @ very serene and contented frame of 
mind. 

Before Mrs. Burdock had decided upon the 
next move in her counterplot, James, her hus- 
band’s nephew, solicited a private interview, 
for the purpose of getting her to exert her in- 
fluence in his behalf with his uncle. 

“T am attached to a worthy, and very 
charming young lady,” he said, ‘‘ Miss Thorne, 
niece of Capt. Thorne; but my uncle utterly 
refuses his consent on account of her want of 
fortune.” 

“On account of her want of fortune?” re- 
peated Mrs. Burdock, with a smile of scornful 
incredulity. ‘‘Why don’t you marry without 
it, then?” 

‘‘Because Jennie won’t marry without her 
uncle’s consent, which he will not give unless 
I get my uncle’s also.” 

Inwardly delighted at the turn affairs were 
taking, Mrs. Burdock maintained a grave ex- 
terior. What a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances this was that thus placed the game 
in her own hands! 

“I thought I heard Mr. Burdock say that 
you could marry whom you chose, providing 
she brought you a dowry of five thousand dol- 
lars?” 

* “So he did; but then Jennie hasn’t a penny, 
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and won’t have. Her uncle’s income, which is 
small, dies with him.” 

“That don’t make any difference. I have 
property in my own right, as you know, and 
will give Miss Thorne the amount necessary 
on the day of her marriage. But only on the 
condition that you marry her directly, and 
without seying a word to your uncle until after 
the ceremony.” 

To this, highly elated at her generous offer, 
he eagerly agreed. 

In order to assure Capt. Thorne, Mrs. Bur- 
dock attended the wedding, excusing her hus- 


-band’s absence on the plea of business. The 


ceremony tock place very quietly in the morn- 
ing; and after the ceremony was over, Mrs. 
Burdock redeemed her promise of dowering 
the bride; suggesting to the newly-made hus- 
band, ere she took her leave, that he should 
now call upon his uncle for the fulfi!lment 
of his, to which the bridegroom readily as- 
sented. 

Mrs. Burdock had previously written a line 
to Jennie, urging her to accept her husband’s 
nephew, and pledging herself to secrecy in re- 
gard to all that had occurred; but she was 
hardly prepared for the serene and happy face 
of the young bride, as the latter completed her 
terrible sacrifice. Especially was Mrs. Bur- 
dock at a loss to comprehend the dimpling 
smiles that broke over Jennie’s face, as she 
privately assured Mrs. Burdock, ‘that so long 
as she was a good, true wife to her husband, 
he should never know of her entanglement 
with his uncle.” , 

Mrs. Burdock would have been better pleased 
if Jennie had not been so easily consoled for 
the loss of the property, over which she had 
proved her exclusive ownership; but nothing 
could damp the anticipations of her approach- 
ing triumph. ° 

She went home to await her husband’s_re- 
turn, spending the intervening hours in dwell- 
ing upon his consternation at. his nephew’s 
announcement; mentally rehearsing the crush- 
ing manner with which she would swoop down 
upon him, overwhelming him with her know- 
ledge of his treachery; the cutting irony with 
which she would allude to his congratulations 
te the happy pair, etc., etc. 

Would he indulge in any more little plea- 
santries concerning her ‘wonderful disco- 
veries?”’ And if he did, had she not:now an 
argument that would effectually silence him? 

Mr. Burdock was late to dinner—a thing 
that seldom occurred; the soup was cold, and 
the fish overdone. But his rosy face quite 





shone with good-humor as he seated himself 
at the table. 

“‘So James'is' married at last, and gone on 
his wedding-tour; and a nice wife he seems to 
have. They called at my office this morning. 
I didn’t know that Miss Thorne had any for- 
tune; but it seems that some friend settled five 
thousand dollars on her, on condition that she 
married James. Lucky dog!” 

Mrs. Burdock looked her disgust at what she 
inwardly termed ‘a piece of fine acting.” 

“You may be surprised to learn, Mr. Bur- 
dock, that J am the friend you allude to.” 

“Tout” 

Mrs. Burdock surveyed her husband with a 
look that ought to have annihilated him, had 
looks the power in real life that they have in 
the world of romance. 

*¢ And’ not only the friend of that deluded 
girl, but of the man who sought her ruin, and 
whose baseness and treachery he need no 
longer attempt to conceal!” 

Mr. Burdock placed upon his plate the po- 
tato that he had held suspended upon the end 
of his fork during this outburst of his wife’s 
long bottled-up indignation. 

“IT suppose you know what you mean, my 
dear,” he said, dryly; ‘‘but, I must confess, 
that you are either too high or too deep for 
my comprehension.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps you will allow me to 
offer my condolences on the sudden interrup- 
tion that your nephew’s marriage puts to your 
pleasant walks with Miss Thorne?”’ 

‘‘Never walked a step with the girl in my 
life!” 

““D’ye think I don’t know your coat, Mr. 
Burdock—your claret-coloregd coat? Three sue- 
cessive nights I followed you from your office 
to the Common, where you went to meet that 
girl! I advise you, in case you meditate any 
further gallantries,to wear some other outer 
garment than the one as familiar to those who 
know’ you as your face.” 

“* My claret-colored coat, hey? By-the-way, 
where is: my claret-colored coat? I’ve had it 
on my mind to ask you that question for a 
week past. It disappeared all of a sudden, a 
fortnight ago, and I haven’t seen it since. It 
must have been stolen.”’ 

‘A very ingenious excuse, Mr. Burdock, for 
which I give you all eredit! But you don’t 
explain how it happens that’ the thief should 
be seen three times leaving your office with the 
coat on his back ?”’ 

Before Mr. Burdock could reply, a servant 
entered with a brown paper parcel. 
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“A package that Mr. James left for you, 
sir.” 

“Did you ever!” ejaculated Mr. Burdock, as 
he opened it, “if here isn’t the very coat we 
were talking about!” 

On one of the sleeves was pinned the follow- 
ing note: 

**My Dear Uncte—lI return the coat, under 
whose friendly cover I enjoyed so many de- 
lightful interviews with Mrs. James Burdock, 
that now is, with sincere regrets that it should 
have thus endangered your domestic tran- 
quillity. 

‘“‘Give my kindest regards to your wife, to 
whom I owe all my present felicity, and be- 
lieve me to be Your dutiful nephew, 

“¢ JAMES.” 


Mr. Burdock’s astonishment, as he read this 
note, soon changed into mirth, and he laughed 
until the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

*‘To think, my dear,” he said, as soon as he 
could speak, ‘of your dodging James about 





AAA 
under the impression that it was me; and giving 
his wife nearly half your private fortune for 
the sake of getting rid of a supposed rival! Of 
all the queer blunders of the kind that you 
have made sinee our marriage, this is the 
queerest and most ridiculous!”’ 

Mrs, Burdock beat a rapid retreat to her 
own room; the hearty ‘tha! ha! ha!” of her 
husband following her as she ascended the 
stairs. 

She kept her chamber for some days, partly 
from chagrin, and partly from the effect of a 
severe cold, caught during her nocturnal ram- 
bles. 

Mr. Burdock became very much attached to 
his nephew’s wife, and the little Burdocks that 
sprang up around her; of which he left them 
at his death, some years after, many substan- 
tial proofs. 

But no one thing among them was prized £0 
highly, or cherished so carefully by the loving 
and happy pair as the well-known ‘‘CuaRer- 
CoLorep Coat.” 





MOTHER. 





BY EBEN E. 


REXFORD. 





ALL night we watched her slumber, 
And said, with awe-struck breath, 
“If mother would but waken! 
This sleep is like to death!” 


Morn touched the hills with crimson, 
And smiled upon the East; 

And we saw the night retreating 
In strange and sudden haste. 


She woke—“ The morning dawneth!” 
She whispered, while we wept; 
For a strange, unearthly beauty 





Had changed her while she slept; 


And looking on her features, 
So fair and white, we knew 

That her soul had grown so pure, that 
The light of Heaven shone through. 


“ Ah, yes! the morning dawneth 
Of an unending day; 

And never cloud nor shadow 
Shall hide the light away.” 


Was it a mist of the morning, 
Or, was it tears instead, 

That veiled our eyes, I know not, 
While mother's spirit fled? 





THE MEADOW-PATH. 





BY BR. B. EDGERTON. 





Iz leads, in many a tangled curve, 
Through reedy fen and yielding mosses, 
To where, through rushes rank and green, 
On stepping-stones the brook it crosses; 
It circles in and circles out, 
By ferny fell and wooded passes, 
And hides away, in sudden. sport, 
Beneath the lush and tangled grasses. 


It skirts the upland’s shallow pool 

With many a graceful scoop and hollow, 
And runs away, on bare brown feet, 

The faster, as you faster follow! 





It sweeps along the fallow ridge, 

Tn countless eddying curves and narrows, 
And, swooping in and swooz ing out, 

It frights the wee brown-breasted sparrows. 


It flits away, with dainty grace, 
Through spongy marsh and sandy shallows, 
And dons the cardinal’s gay hood, 
To brighten up its barren fallows. 
It braids the king-cups golden bells, ‘ 
Like stars, amid its floating tresses, ° 
And circling in and circling out, 
It dies at last among its cresses. 
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LOVE IN A $TAGE-COACH 


BY HELEN MAXWELL. 





An old lumbering, shackling, rusty stage- 
coach is, perhaps, not the most romantic place 
for love-making. 

Some people have an idea that stage-coaches 
no longer exist; but there are stage-coaches in 
plenty all over the country. To be sure, they 
are not magnificent concerns, with a boot and 
arumble. To be sure, they are not drawn by 
six spirited horses with leaders. To be sure, 
the ‘‘ribbons” are not held in the practiced 
hands of the immortal Tony Weller. 

Stage-coaches now-a-days have sadly degen- 
erated. Instead of the picture that we all 
have in our imaginations of a shining yellow- 
bodied coach, with a racer painted on one 
door-panel, and a ballet-dancer on the other; 
dappled-gray horses, in fine condition, tearing 
down hill at.a tremendous pace; a stout, red- 
faced coachman, his chin buried in a vast 
shawl; the ‘‘out-siders” having a monstrous 
good time drinking out of bottles, and carving 
chicken with case-knives; and one young lady, 
her blue veil streaming in the wind, in senti- 
mental converse with a young gentleman in a 
loosely-tied cravat and curly hair; instead, I 
say, of this, we have a dusty, shabby, ram- 
shackle affair, drawn by two lean horses, a 
driver who.chews tobacco, and says, ‘‘I swow,”’ 
and the sort; or, as the English would. say, 
the outside, ignominiously covered with ja tat- 
tered oil-cloth, to protect the luggage. 

The country town in which I spent a portion 
of last winter had two stage arrivals and de- 
partures daily. One, the green one, came 
from a village called Appleton; and the other, 
a yellow one, from a lake-shore village, known 
as Idakane. 

It happened that time hung somewhat 
heavily upon my hands, and I bethought 
myself of an invitation I had received to visit 
some friends in Idakance. They were a nice 
old couple who lived in a cottage on the lake- 
shore. I. had visited them as a child, and 
retained a vivid remembrance of a small, low 
house, surrounded by a sandy garden. From 
this garden, a path led over.the hill to a tong, 
smooth beach, where common shells were to be 
found in abundance. I well remembered the 
shells, and the fact that all the pictures in the 
cottage were framed with them. 





The old people had been very urgent that I 
should come; so, as the winter was almost 
over, and gayety at a low ebb, I determined 
to avail myself of the invitation. The stage 
called for me one cold, dreary morning. The 
roads, which had been thawed out by a bright 
sun ‘the day before, were now frozen in rough 
ridges. Thelead-colored sky threatened another 
snow-storm. The comfortless-looking stage, 
with its narrow seats and flapping curtains, 
did not present the most fascinating induce- 
ments for a morning’s drive of eighteen or 
twenty miles, 7 

It was with decided reluctance that I left a 
warm fireside, and cheerful, ‘busy circle, to 
bundle myself up for the journey. The stage- 
driver stood on the steps, stamping his feet 
and swinging his arms. The horses looked 
melancholy, as they thought of the long route 
before them. For my own part, when I had 
said good-by, closed the front door, and taken 
an outside view of the miseries of the situation. 
I almost determined to send a note in place of 
myself. The driver’s friendly nod and inquiry, 
“Are you well protected from the weather, 
marm?” were somewhat reassuring; and I de- 
termined to undertake the journey. 

‘Am I your only passenger?” I asked, .as 
he was tucking the buffalo-robes well about 
me, 

“T am to call at the hotel for a gentleman, 
and I guess that’ll be about’all the load I'll 
get.” 

He climbed into his seat. I waved an adieu 
to the children, who soon gathered at the win- 
dow, watching my departure with the greatest 
interest and longing—long over of the rosy 
group—that they were going, too. Poor litile 
mortals! they did not know what cold fingers 
and toes they would have had to endure. 

We jolted through a couple of streets, and 
around some slippery corners, where the old 
vehicle threatened to tip over, and was only 
prevented, I felt conyinced, by the energy with 
which I leaned. on, the opposite ; side, and 
brought all my strength to the balance, Pre- 
sently we stopped in front of the hotel. The 
silence after the rumbling, rattling, and 
squeaking of the coach, was almost oppressive. 

‘All right there?” asked the sats - 
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“All right,” was the response from the 
house. 

A tall man, wrapped in a dark gray over- 
coat, and with a seal-skin eap pulled closely 
over a quantity of crisp hair—which would 
have curled if allowed to grow long enough— 
appeared at the door. He had a traveling- 
shawl thrown over one arm, and a heavy 
ledther-bag in his hand. 

“Why does not the porter fetch my trunk?” 
he called out, somewhat impatiently. ‘I shall, 
of course, miss the boat if I am detained in 
this way.” 

I felt a guilty consciousness that I had kept 
the stage waiting for a half-hour, at least. 

‘Here I am, sir,” said the porter, hurrying 
from the house with the trunk. 

The driver and porter together strapped the 
trunk upon the roof, and almost shook the life 
out of me in the process. The gentleman took 
the front seat, and we were again en route. 

My traveling companion took not the slight- 
est notice of me after a brief “‘good-morning,”’ 
and lifting of his cap. I was, probably, not at 
all an interesting-looking bundle, having on at 
least two cloaks, two shawls, a boa, a muff, 
fur hood, and a thick veil! Besides this, I 
was done up like'a mummy in buffalo-robes. 
For a moment T entertained the idea of taking 
off my veil and discovering to the stranger that 
I was neither old nor ugly. But the wind 
whistled in at one of the cracks, and asked me, 
ina sharp whisper, what I would gain by it? 
What, indeed! 

So I sat in my corner and looked out upon 
the cheerless, wintry landscape. Only ‘yes- 
terday it had been smiling with a promise of 
spring, and now it was frozen and dark, hs if 
winter had obstinately determined to have it 
all over again, and do his uttermost to make 
us misérable. The driver whistled, and spoke 
friendly words to his horses, as the old beasts 
trudged steadily along. 

The stranger sat with his chin pressed upon 
the soft’ collar of his coat. He looked cold and 
tired; and occasionally gave an impatient’ twist 
from one side to the other of the coach. Oncé 
or twice I saw him glance toward me, as if 
almost inclined for a little conversation.’ But 
the immovable bundles seemed to discourage 
him from ‘the attempt. We had, perhaps, ac- 
complished eight or ten miles of our journey 
without exchanging a word, when something 
occurred that completely altered the aspect of 
affairs—we broke down. 

“What is the matter?” criéd the stranger, as 
we came to a sudden, jarring stop. 





| 

‘«Wheel broke,” said the driver. “‘Jerushy! 
What are we going to do now?” 
tl ‘Here, open the door!” ordered the gentle- 
than, as he shook the crazy handle; ‘we shall 
have to mend it somehow, of course.’’ 

*«Can’t be done, I’m afraid,” said the driver, 
opening the door; “‘it’s pretty badly smashed.” 

“Ts there no blacksmith’s-shop near?” 

“Four miles along. I'll take one of the 
horses and be back in no time.” 

“T shall take the other, and make my way 
to the lake. I am afraid I have lost the boat 
as it is. You can send my box after me.” 

“Going to Canada, perhaps?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who'll take care of the lady when we are 
both off, I wonder?” 

I had raised my veil, 
anxiously from the window. 

“T am not afraid to stay alone,” I said. 
“Pray don’t let me interfere with any plan.” 

“T beg a thousand pardons!” said the gen- 
tleman, quickly. “I spoke without thinking. 
Of course, I remain with you while the coach- 
man goes to find assistance.” 

«“*But the boat? You will be left.” 

“Tt is of no consequence, believe me.” 

“T will get back as soon as I can,” said the 
driver, as he mounted his horse; it’s begin- 
ning to snow, do you see?” 

Sure enough the large flakes were coming 
down, softly but steadily. 

“Tt looks like a heavy storm,” said the 
stranger, after he had resumed his seat in the 
stage. ' 

“Do you think the roads will be blocked 
up?’"T asked. 

“T canfiot tell,” he answered, smiling; ‘‘we 
will hopé not—at an before we have reached 
our destination.” 

I looked out uporn'the’wide, bare fields and 
fonely road. There was not's0 much as a 
shanty in sight:' But I discovered one little 
path, winding through a field, and into a dark 
pine-wood. I pointed this out to my com- 
panion. ‘ 

“TI must’ remember the direction of that 
path,” he said; «it enters the wood, I see, 
this side of that half-burnt stump.” 

«Then you think there is some danger?” 

“Indeed, I do not. But it is as well to take 
what precautions we can. Fortunately,’’ he 


and was looking 


eontinued, looking at his watch, ‘it is early 
yet, and there is no fear of night overtaking us 
on the road.” 

“I reproach myself,’ I said, after a pause, 
“for having permitted you to remain with me.” 
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«It was not you who permitted it,’’ he said, 
laughing. ‘‘It was I who would not go.” 

«But you were anxious to go at first.” 

«Perhaps so; but then, you see, I did not 
know what it was in the corner of the coach.” 

«You knew it was a woman.”’ 

“How could I know it? You neither moved 
nor spoke.” 

I, of course, laughed; and presently we were 
talking together in the friendly, almost confi- 
dential, manner which one falls into so readily 
on a journey even with a stranger. 

The ground was now white with snow, and 
the air so thick with the flakes that we could 
hardly see the pine-woods across the field. I 
kept an anxious look-out for the return of our 
driver. ‘‘What can possibly keep him so long?” 
I said, at last. 

“He has only been gone an hour; and at the 
gait of that old horse, he has not much more 
than reached the blacksmith’s.”’ 

‘Then it will be another hour before he re- 
turns?” 

“That, at least.” 

“Oh, dear!” I exclaimed, dreariiy; ‘and I 
am so cold and hungry.” 

‘You shall have my shawl. I only wish I had 
had the forethought to bring some luncheon.” 

‘Indeed I shall not take your shawl,’ I in- 
terposed, as he stood up to fold it around me. 
“T really have more than enough; it is my feet 
that are cold.” 

“‘Then I shall put it around your feet,”’ he 
said, kneeling as he spoke. 

“And what will you do without?” 

“If you will allow me, I will sit back with 
you, and share your fur robes.” 7 

“T ought to have thought of that before,” 
making room for him. ‘‘By-the-by!’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘I have some biscuits in my bag, if 
I could only get at them.” 

‘‘Where is your bag?” 

“Strapped to my waist,’’ I said, standing up 
and putting aside my numerous wraps, I suc- 
ceeded in reaching the bag, and the biscuits 
proved a great comfort. We had a very jolly 
time over our poor, little feast—and the stran- 
ger and I were fast becoming friends, Once 
he got. out to give our remaining horse some 
hay, which was found in the box-seat, and to 
cover up the poor beast with a moth-eaten old 
rug, which the driver had used. The hour 
passed, and another, and almost a third; but 
still no sign of our deliverance. The snow was 
rapidly deepening, and the road being obliter- 
ated, I became very uneasy, and at last fright- 
ened. What if help did not reach us, and we 





should be completely blocked up in the snow! 
My companion evidently shared my uneasiness 
to some extent, although he made light of our 
condition when I expressed my fears in words. 

“If you are willing,” he said, suddenly, «I 
think it would be as well if I explored that 
foot-path.” 

‘And leave me alone?’ I cried, in alarm. 
‘‘No; please, do not. Suppose you could not 
find your way back again?”’ 

‘* Will you go with me, then? For it is now 
four o’clock, and in another hour it will be 
dark.” 

“If you go, I go, too.” 

‘Very well,” he said, ‘I think myself that 
it will be best.”  « 

He got out of the coach, and commenced un- 
buckling the horse from the pole. ‘What are 
you doing that for?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ You will see,”’ he answered, laughing; and 
proceeded to fold up the buffalo-robe and strap 
it, saddlewise, to the horse’s back. 

“Now,” he said, coming to me, “if you are 
ready, I will help you to mount.” 

‘Am I to ride?”’ looking dubiously at the 
old horse and insecure seat. 

“‘It.is perfectly safe, I assure you; and, in- 
deed, you would find it anything but comfort- 
able wading in the snow.’ r @geler! 

I acknowledged this as I ‘looked over the 
trackless field—so allowed myself to be lifted 
to the ‘‘pillion.” The strangé&itook the bridle 
in his hand, and we proceefledy diagonally 
across the field to the old sthmp, which was 
still visible, although almost»eovered by the 
snow. When once in the wood, the path be- 
eame more distinet, and the thick, pine-trees 
protected us‘somewhat from the wind.. The 
wood was dense and long, ‘but we at last 
reached the end of it, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing a snug-looking farm-house perched 
on a hill half a mile off. We made our way 
gayly along now, and felt that our more serious 
troubles were safely over with. 

‘Perhaps it would be as well if we were to 
know each other’s names,” said the stranger, 
as we neared the house. ‘‘Allow me to intro- 
duce myself. I am Edward Thorne, of Mon- 
treal.”’ 

«©We must be cousins,” I cried, holding out 
my hand. ‘I am Eleanor Thorne, of New 
York.” 

We shook hands cordially, and Mr. Thorne 
acknowledged the cousinship with flattering 
eagerness. 

We received a noisy welcome from half a 
dozen dogs when we reached the house; and 
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immediately a white-headed little boy ap- 
peared at the door, and gazed at us in open- 
mouthed astonishment. 

“What are you doing there, Tommy?” cried 
@ woman’s voice. ‘‘Come in and shut the door, 
and stop the dogs a-yelping.” 

Mr. Thorne had lifted me from the horse, 
and I walked as well as I could, for I was stiff 
with the cold, to where Tommy was standing. 

‘¢ Ask your mother to step here,’’ I said. 

**Ma!’’ screamed the young one, at the top 
of his lungs. 

‘What ails the boy, I wonder!” muttered 
the woman, approaching the door. Then, see- 
ing me, she exclaimed, “For mercy’s sake! 
who’s that?” . 

I explained who I was, and how I came there. 

‘Come right in,’’ she cried; “‘and Tom, 
you show the gentleman the way to the barn, 
You'll find your father there.” 

She ushered me into a big, warm kitchen, 
where everything was as neat as wax. Draw- 
ing up an old-fashioned rocking-chair, ‘she 
placed me in it, and commenced taking off my 
things, indulging in a running stream of ‘ex- 
clamations and questions the while. 

‘¢ You’re here for a week, I guess,” she said, 
at last, not very encouragingly. ‘It’s an awful 
storm, and before morning the drifts will be 
over your head.”’ 

I was in hopes that there was some exag- 
geration imthis statement; but when Mr. 
Thorne came‘in with the woman’s husband, 
it was confirmed: 

**‘T am going to take a sledge and fetch your 
trunks from the siage,’’ said the farmer, giving 
my hand a grip in hospitable welcome. ‘‘ Wife, 
take care you make everything comfortable.” 

*«T’ll take care,” she answered. ‘I'll build 
@ fire in the spare room, and have supper ready 
before you get back.” Then, turning to me, 
she asked in a loud whisper, *‘Are you his 
wife?” 

“‘No,” I replied, blushing excessively at the 
blunt question. 

«¢We are cousins,” said Mr. Thorne, quietly. 

«That’s it, eh?” she said, perfectly satisfied. 
“IT guessed there was some sort of kinship.” 

And she bustled out of the kitchen, probably 
for the purpose of building a fire in the “‘spare 
room.” Presently there were loud calls for 
Tommy to bring some chips. That young gen- 
tleman reluctantly gave up his employment of 
staring at Mr. Thorne and myself, and went to 
do his mother’s bidding. He reappeared in 
the course of a few minutes, looking as if’ he 
had bathed in chips; they were sticking to his 





clothes, dripping from his shoes, and his hair 
was absolutely bristling with them. 

I felt some embarrassment when left alone 
with Mr. Thorne. To be thrown into so great 
an intimacy with a perfect stranger, a man I 
had never seen before that morning; to be 
“cousins,”? and to be thought his wife—the 
woman’s supposition was, after all, the most 
annoying. 

But Mr. Thorne appeared to take it all very 
coolly, and showed no consciousness of my em- 
barrassment. He commenced talking about 
our good fortune in falling into such kind 
hands, and declared that he quite enjoyed the 
prospect of a week in the farm-house. 

“IT should not mind it so much,” I said, “if 
it were not for my friends in Idakane and —_, 
who will suffer much anxiety on my account.” 

‘If it- had not been for our break-down,” 
said Mr. Thorne, “we would have reached 
Idakanee by thistime. Therefore, your friends 
in will suppose that you arrived there 
safely; and your friends in Idakane will na- 
turally take it for granted that the storm pre- 
vented you from undertaking the journey; and 
as it will certainly prevent letters from going 
either way, I think you you may conclude that 
they will be quite easy.” 

This explanation was so labored that, 
although not so satisfactory as he evidently 
supposed it would be, I could not help laugh- 
ing. 

‘You are very consoling,” I said; «‘und, in- 
deed, I know there is nothing to be done but 
make the best of it.” 

Farmer Hutchins returned with our trunks, 
and we all sat down to a bountiful country 
supper. The bright kitchen, the friendly, 
homely faces of the farmer and his wife were 
cheery to look upon. My friend Tommy, quite 
cured of the chips, buttoned into his best 
clothes, and with his hair brushed and greased 
till it shone again, looked as if just prepared 
for Sunday-school. 

The storm continued for five days; and then 
the sun burst gayly out, dispersed the snow- 
clouds after a brief battle, and sent them roll- 
ing sulkily off to the horizon. They quite dis- 
appeared after awhile, and left the sun a clear 
field of blue, in which he shone most radiantly. 
The great drifts of snow melted rapidly; the 
trees shook off their burdens; and before long 
the outlines of the roads and paths could be 
traced. I stood at the window and watched 
the transformation almost regretfully, for the 
five days had been pleasant ones tome. The 
life in the farm-house was novel, but full of 
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homely amusements. I had taken lessons in 
bread and cake-making from Mrs. Hutchins, 
and had succeeded wonderfully in the compo- 
sition of a plum-pudding! Mr. Thorne read 
while I tried my hand at cooking, and never 
laughed too much over a spoilt batch of bis- 
cuits, or a burnt cake. 

And all these pleasant hours had come to an 
end! Farmer Hutchins said the stage could 
get through the next day; and, of course, I had 
no excuse to linger, although kindly urged to 
do so. 

I declare it ’ll be awful lonesome without 
you,” said Mrs. Hutchins, with a sigh, as she 
helped me put the few things I had needed 
into my trunk again. ‘I guess you'll have to 
promise to stop and see us on your way back 
before I give you leave to go.” 

I gave the promise very gladly. 

“Of course, I mean your cousin, too,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hutchins. ‘He'll be along with 
you, I don’t doubt.” 

“Oh, no!” I said, a little sadly, realizing 
that the journey back would be dull enough 
without him. 

“I bet he will,’’ said the farmer’s wife, em- 
phatically. ‘‘Why, I never see one cousin so 
fond of another before; he never takes his eyes 
off you when you’re around.” 2 

«¢ Indeed, you are mistaken, Mrs. Hutchins!” 
I exclaimed, feeling the blood rush into my 
face. } 

‘‘Well, perhaps I. be,” she said, laughing; 
“but I’m generally considered pretty cute at 
spying out love-making. And when I seen him 
picking up a little slipper of yourn that had 
accidentally got swept out into’the hall near 
your door, and go to kissing it, and put it inte 
his pocket, thinks I to myself, I guess I know 
what’s o’clock.’’ 

So that was what had become of my slipper! 
I had had a search for it that very-morning, 


and had been loth to give it up, such a pretty, 


tidy fit as it was. But now, somehow, I felt 
perfectly reconciled to its loss. 

The next. day brought the stage to the door 
with our “driver,” 

“Well, you did get snowed in, didn’t you?” 
was his only remark when he saw me. 

“Yes; but we were lucky enough to find 
very comfortable quarters,” I said. ‘I hope 
you came to.no harm?” 

“Not I! I lost my way in the storm, but I 
got out all right, and shouldn’t have minded it 
if it hadn’t been for you and the gentleman. 
However, I guessed you’d find your way here. 
We'll have a tough time of it now getting on; 





but if you don’t mind being jogged, we might 
as well try it.” 

Of course, we said we did not mind being 
jogged. So our leave-takings were dispatched 
with regret on both sides, lam sure. Tommy 
howled a little, and was only appeased by some 
whispered words of Mr. Thorne. 

Our boxes were strapped on top of the stage; 
and again was I made a bundle of, although 
this time I insisted upon having my face un- 
covered. 

“<T’ll count on having you both stop on your 
return,’’ cried out Mrs. Hutchins, as the stage 
moved off. 

‘¢We will not fait to do so,” said Mr. Thorne, 
waving his hand from the window. 

It was a rather odd promise for him to make, 
I thought. How could he know what J would 
do! 

After a slow, tedious drive, and no lack of 
the threatened jogging, we reached Idakane. 
Mr. Thorne lifted me from the stage at the 
door of the little lake-shore cottage, which 
looked brown and bleak in the early winter 
twilight. 

* How long will you remain here?” he asked 
me, as he pounded on the door with the brass 
knocker. 

“A week or ten days, I thought.” 

‘Farewell, then. God bless you!” 

The door opened, and a flood of warm light 
fell upon us. 

““Good-by!”” he said again, pressing my 
hand. 

“Good-by!” IT murmured. 

The driver lifted my trunk into the hail; Mr. 
Thorne re-entered the coach, and they drove 
off. 

I received a joyful welcome from my two 
dear, old friends, whom I found sitting on 
either side of the open fire-place, watching 
the burning hickory-logs, and talking of their 
youth. 

A week dragged slowly past—the longest 
week I ever lived! It was almost too cold to 
venture out for a walk; soI sat in the little 
window-seat in the drawing-room, looking at 
the blue waters of the lake, and pretending to 
read. Every evening at sundown | watched for 
a long line of smoke in the sky, which heralded 
the approach of the steamer from Canada; and 
then I was restless for another hour, listening 
for a knock at the door! 

It came at last. Mr. Thorne was ushered 
into the room, and I received him, I feared, 
with almost. too much cordiality. But it was 
so pleasant.to see his kind face again, so 
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pleasant to hear his kind voice. I felt as if 
we were very old friends, indeed—or, in truth, 
the cousins we “played” at being. 

It was arranged that I should return to —— 
under his care, taking the stage the following 
morning. 

The roads were in tolerable condition; the 
sun smiling cheerily and trying to warm the 
earth; and I felt as smiling and cheery as the 
sun itself when we started. 

We drove at a good pace for some miles, the 
jangling, rattling old coach making so much 
noise that any attempt at conversation ended 
in laughter and a shake of the head, which 
meant, ‘‘I don’t hear one word!” 

But it wasn’t a great while before we came 
toa long hill, and the coachman pulled up his 
fiery steeds and allowed them to plod slowly 
up, while he amused himself singing, in a very 
gruff bass voice, a sentimental song! 

Then we had a little sentiment inside the 
goach; for Mr. Thorne took this opportunity 
of, telling me a secret which I had already 
divined; and I managed to. make him under- 
stand, in spite of the deafening accompani- 
ments of the sentimental song ‘and.the squeak- 
ing hinges, that I loved him in return. 

Tommy met us with calm delight, but with 
expectation depicted upon kis expressive coun- 
tenance. His eyes almost popped out of his 
head, when a large, brown package was handed 
to him, with the information that all it con- 
tained was for himself alone, 
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Mrs. Hutchins had everything in gala-day 
trim; her best gown on, and the dinner-table 
loaded with good things. 

‘‘ Husband received your letter, Mr. Thorne, 
so I was looking for you. And I am powerful 
glad to have you back again, my dear,” to me; 
“TI was real lonesome after you.” 

Her delight when Mr. Thorne told her that 
we were engaged was very droll. 

«I know’d how it would be when I see you 
kissing that slipper, it wasn’t natural conduct 
for a cousin, unless you were courting. I told 
her about it, too—didn’t I, my dear? And you 
just should have seen her blush!”’ 

We staid two days at the farm-house, and 
then went on to Our friend, the driver, 
had evidently found out what had occurred, 
for he wished me much happiness, and insisted 
upon shaking hands at parting. And then went 
through the same ceremony with Mr. Thorne, 
seemingly much to his own satisfaction; for I 
saw him withdraw his hand with a crisp, green 
bill in it, which had not been there before, I 
am sure. 

The old stage-coach rattled, and creaked, and 
groaned; as it drove off, as if it personally ob- 
jected to the arrangement entered into under 
its protection, and wished us to understand 
that it repudiated us, and considered its con- 
fidence abused. But ‘I love’’ sounded as fresh 
and sweet inside of its musty curtains, as it 
could have done in a crimson drawing-room 
by the light of a blazing fire. 
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L 
‘Ports about a fair brow twining, 
O’er whose height the gold is shining, 
Like a soft cloud’s yellow lining. 


Cheek the rose its hue hath yielded; 
Mouth in dimpled beauty moulded ; 
Eyes like violet leaves unfolded, 


»Hands about the weary straying, 
And where wrecks of life are swaying, 
Lifted up in mutest praying. 


Heart so tender in its loving 
For the mourner, and the roving, 
Sterner hearts with pity moving. 


Voice along my spirit ringing, 
With its softest notes of singing, 
Through my life its sweetness flinging. 


A bright vision to me coming, 
On the path that I am roaming— 
Dreamer in the Winter gloaming. 





I. 
This woman, with her golden hair, 
Is stauding close beside my chair, 
And clasping mine with fingers fair. 


She bends above me, full of grace, 
And smooths the sorrow from my face, 
And leaves soft kisses in its place. 


She whispers words of hope and cheer, 
Till in the valley's darkness here 
A starry crown seems floating near. 


And I have grown a better man, 
With strength to walk earth’s weary span, 
Since this bright dream of mine began! 


My darling! with white finger-tips, 
With crimson cheek and glowing lips, 
May life for us have no eclipse; 


But waft us on to fairer skies, 
Where love at anchor ever lies, 
Sweet woman, with the dreamy eyes? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Lovtson Brisot had, at last, gained control 
over her disturbed passions, so far as was 
necessary to the hypocrisy and bold treason, } 
by which her vengeance might be carried out. } 


She was not the only woman in that dark and 


terrible epoch, who hurled her own personal 
wrongs and evil passions into the general } 
anarchy, and called them patriotism. Pa- § 
triotism! The amazons and butchers of France } 
made this grand word so hideous, that liberty 
turns from it with distrust, even to this day; 
like the holy religion of Christ, it is used to 
cover a thousand sins—and treason is never 
so dangerous as when it cloaks itself under a } 
name that true men hold sacred. If ever a} 
time has been, or can be, when women could } 
possess all the-frenzy of men, it was during 

the French Revolution. And how did it end? 

Who among those females has left a trace in 

her national history which is not written in } 
blood, and in acts more atrocious than men 
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writing her husband’s letters, and was in cha- 
racter and position lifted far above the infa- 
mous rabble of women who made demons of 
the men they influenced, died on the scaffold, 
bravely as she had lived; but the last words 
on her lips were a bewailing cry over the 
atrocities perpetrated in the name of her ideal 
god. 

Louison Brisot possessed all those crafty and 
unscrupulous qualities that made leaders in 
those horrible times. Like most of her com- 
peers, whe were not blindly led, she seized 
upon the anarchy of the times to work out her 
own coarse desires and crude ambition. With 
a sharp intellect and depraved heart, she had 
flung herself at the feet of Mirabeau, partly in 
homage to his undoubted genius, and partly 
because he was the brightest power in that 
Assembly of demagogues. But the count had 
never even pretended to give her in return for 
her adoration either love or respect. Some- 
times he deigned to accept her as the instru- 


would have dared perpetrate, had not the} ment of his own ambition, as he used the 
cheers of blood-thirsty women urged them on. {talent of others for his own advancement, 
When there was no law, men and women stood } whenever it came in his way; but for all that 
on a level—anarchy makes no distinctions of {she could do he gave no return, save that 
sex. When women become immodest, men $ careless acceptance which exasperated while 
sink to their level—and what a fearful level} it enthralled her. So long as Mirabeau loved 
that was to which the proud old nation of}no other woman, Louison contented herself 





France was brought when assassination took } 
the mockery of law, and indiscriminate mur- | 
der became a national amusement. 

A few great and true-hearted women cer- 


with an ostentatious exhibition of her fancied 
power over him, which won her the notoriety 
for which so many women coveted in the clubs; 
but when she knew that the woman she hated 


tainly were drawn into this awful maelstrom; } more than any other in all France had cast 
but it was to sicken in the sea of blood that } the charm of her high position and personal 
overwhelmed them, and perish under the heels } loveliness over this powerful man; when she 





of an enraged multitude, whose fiendish acts 
their own enthusiasm had inspired. Who 
among all the army of women who marched to 
Versailles, on that gloomy day, has an honored } 
place in. the history of France now? Of the 
hundreds who mingled their voices with those 
of Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, at the 
clubs, is there one who has not been con- 
signed to the blackest infamy by all his- 
torians? Madame Roland, who glaried in 
Vou. LVII.—19 








saw the tender reverence with which his lips 
touched that white hand, the passion of her 
love blazed into fury. She saw herself hurled 
down from the position which she had assumed, 
till it was recognized as one of power, and 
laughed to scorn by the person whose very 
contempt was more valuable to her than the 
purest love of a meaner man. Louison gave 
no sign of the agitation that had at first over- 
whelmed her, but watched and waited with 
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feline patience for any movement that might 
bring the haughty man she both loved and 
hated within the grasp of her vengeance. 

There was no social rule by which the agi- 
tators of France governed themselves in those 
days, and there was no association so debased 
that these men dared not glory in it. With 
them there was nothing to conceal, because 
there was no shame; they baptized unbridled, 
because liberty crowned her with roses; and 
while defying all decency, called on the whole 
world to witness their orgies and share in 
them. In a state of society like this, it is not 
strange that a woman like Louison could find 
access anywhere, or that she had made herself 
almost an inmate of Mirabeau’s house, and en- 
tered it at any time that suited her pleasure. 

After leaving the ruins of the Bastile, she 
made her way to Mirabeau’s residence; but it 
was closed, and she was told that on the day 
before Mirabeau had given up his lodgings, 
and taken a, house in the Chaussee d’Anton, 
which he wag fitting up with great splendor. 
Louison turned away from the lodgings, which 
had been deemed far too sumptuous for a 
friend of the people, with her heart on fire 
again, and the bitterest word she knew of 
escaped through her clenched teeth. 

“The aristocrat!’’ she hissed, rather than 
spoke. ‘He has done this with money from 
that woman—that meeting in the Park was not 
their first. His soul is poisoned with her gold. 
I will look upon this change myself, but not 
till I have walked off this burning rage. He 
must not look upon me while this fire burns so 
hotly.” 

The woman pressed both hands upon her 
heart as she turned from the door, and was 
herself terrified by the fierce struggle going 
on in her bosom; the very breath, as it rose 
panting to her lips, seemed to strangle her. 
What better proof of Mirabeau’s utter subjec- 
tion to the court did she want than this re- 
moval to an aristocratic quarter and luxurious 
dwelling? No one knew better than herself 
that Mirabeau had no income from property, 
and nothing but his talent and influence to 
sell. So much of his lordly birth had always 
clung to him, that the squalid penury effected 
by Robespierre and Marat revolted him. He 
had never yet been able to throw off the hablts 
and tastes of a gentleman in his mode of living, 
and in this lost all the independence which was 
so necessary to statesmanship. A new thought 
came into Louison’s head. Mirabeau had taken 
money from the court. Might not this be his 
sole motive for asking or accepting that inter- 
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view with Marie Antoinette? Had he eyer 
hesitated to cajole or deceive a woman in the 
pursuit of any object? And what reverence 
would his audacious nature feel for the queen, 
merely because she was seated on a throne 
which already shook to its foundations? 

This idea came with force upon the angry 
woman, the ‘thought that money, instead of 
love, had taken ‘her idol to St. Cloud, swept 
away half the jealousy that tortured her. She 
began to feel a bitter triumph in the supreme 
duplicity of which she suspected the man she 
believed herself to love. 

With no hesitation or fear, the girl turned 
into the street again toward the Chaussee 
d’Anton. The thoroughfares were full of 
people, men and women, conversing together 
in knots, and fraternizing with the municipal 
guards, in coarse and equal companionship. 
More than once she was hailed by some per- 
son in the crowd, who received some sharp or 
witty reply in return, which often sent shouts 
of laughter after her. Once or twice she 
stopped to speak with some patriot, whose no- 
toriety gave him a claim to her attention, but 
moved on again, laughing and flinging back 
jokes and jeers as she went. As she turned 
a corner, with a feverish laugh still upon her 
lips, a man came suddenly around the corner 
whom she recognized at once. This man she 
knew to be the secret and most bitter enemy of 
Mirabeau, and at another time would have 
avoided him, for his small, lean figure, fantas- 
tically arrayed in a well-worn green coat, and 
buff small-clothes, brushed thread-bare, was 
well calculated to inspire contempt and ridi- 
cule from a creature so reckless in her likings 
as Louison. But she paused in her swift pro- 
gress, and spoke to the man now. 

“Ah, citizen Robespierre! is it you that I 
was almost running against? Have the Corde- 
liers become so strong that they can spare you 
from the club so early?” 

The man hesitated, occupied himself a mo- 
ment with the buttons of his green coat, and 
passed his hand over the plaited ruffles that 
fluttered in his bosom. Louison had never ad- 
dressed him so familiarly before, and he was 
by nature a timid man—so timid, that he was 
disconcerted by the abrupt speech of a woman 
who had hitherto avoided him. Before he was 
ready to reply, Louison relieved his embarrass- 
ment by a new question, 

“It is well to look modest, citizen, and keep 
in the background. Only great men can afferd 
to retife into the shadow; but I know what 
spirit inspires the club, and the women of Paris 
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are as well informed. Surely you must know 
that?” 

Robespierre answered her now, for variety 
gave him courage, 

“I did not think that a friend of Mirabeau 
would find any merit in a man who has so 
little hold on the good will of the people,” he 
said, in a low, rasping voice, while a faint 
sneer stole over his lips, which was the near- 
est approach to a smile any one ever saw on 
his face. 

«How modest we are!’ exclaimed Louison, 
showing her white teeth, as-she smiled upon 
the little man, whom it was the fashion to ridi- 
cule even in the Assembly, where his terrible 
force of character was, at the time, but imper- 
fectly known. ‘A true patriot, citizen, sees 
merit in every one who loves his country and 
hates the king; but what is the homage of a poor 
girl like me worth, compared with Theroigne, 
of Liege, was it not you who introduced her 
to the Cordelier, and called out, that was the 
Queen of Sheba ?”’ 

‘“‘No; that was Laclos. Theroigne is a woman 
for poets to adore, and she inspired him.” 

«But they tell me that Robespierre is him- 
self a poet, and that great genius inspires his 
patriotism.” 

The sneer so natural to Robespierre’s lip 
melted into a simper, and the lids drooped 
over the greenish-gray of his eyes. 

“I do not know who has overrated my poor 
ability,” he said; ‘“‘but if a spark of poetry 
ever inspired me, mademoiselle would enkindle 
it. Why does she so entirely confine herself 
to the Jacobins? Is it because Mirabeau 
reigns there as a god?” 

‘Not so, citizen. A true woman of France 
claims perfect freedom to think and worship 
where she pleases. I have been at the Cor- 
deliers many a time, to hear the eloquence of a 
man whom the nation will yet learn to know as 
one of its greatest orators, and most potent 
leaders.” 

Louison bent her stately head, thus enforc- 
ing her compliment, and prepared to move on; 
but Robespierre followed her, 

‘Mademoiselle, I speak in the Assembly to- 
morrow. Will you come?” 

“‘Does Mirabeau speak ?”’ 

“Yes, and I oppose him; for that reason you 
will not come?” 

‘“‘For that very reason I will come. The 
man who possesses power enough to defeat 
aiy measure urged by Mirabeau must be 
worthy of adoration.” ° 

“Ah! if I could inspire such homage from 





women, and such power among men!”’ said 
Robespierre, wit a sort of bitter sadness, 
“This man Mirabeau carries the heart of 
France with him.”’ 

«‘But it may not be forever,’’ said Louison, 
almost in a whisper. ‘* What would Mirabeau 
be if the faith of the people fell from him?’’ 

‘You ask this question, mademoiselle?”’ 

“Why not? All men should be watched. 
The price of liberty is eternal vigilance. Some 
American said that; or, is it my own thought? 
I cannot tell; but some day the place of Mira- 
beau will be vacant. Who is ready to fill it?” 

‘Mademoiselle, you suggest an impossi- 
bility.” 

“There is but one man in France. Others 
may not see it; but to me his destiny is plain 
That man, shrouded in modesty, stands before 


me.” . 


“Mademoiselle!” : 
‘‘That man is Maxamillian Robespierre.” 
Louison moved swiftly away, as she spoke, 

and left the man standing quite alone, so 
amazed, that he did not move till she was out 
of sight. Then he turned back from the course 
he was pursuing, and went to his sordid lodg- 
ings, inspired by new ambition. Louison 
had divined the one great weakness in his 
character, and, while inspiring his vanity, 
aroused a more powerful ambition than she 
dreamed of. Still, she had spoken something 
of the truth, and with her quick intellect saw 
more in this lean, little man than those who 
sat with him every day had yet discovered. 

‘“‘That is well done!” said Louison, as she 
walked toward the Chaussee d’Anton. ‘This 
man is becoming a favorite with the people. 
He is shrewd, cold-hearted, indomitable. 
Sooner or later he will stand in the path of 
Mirabeau, perhaps undermine the foundations 
of his popularity; for, as much as Robespierre 
loves France, he hates the court. Yes, yes; I 
did well to flatter the man. My next effort 
shall be with Marat.” 

Louison fairly started with surprise when 
she reached the residence of which Mirabeau 
had just taken possession. It was a grand 
structure, that had been abandoned as it stood 
by some noble emigrant, who was now safe 
upon the borders. The eloquent demagogue 
had rather seized than hired the building, with 
all its luxurious appointments; and, even at 
that early day, was entertaining a party of 
riotous friends in the grand saloon. 

A servant, out of livery, but still richly 
dressed, opened the door, and let a flood of 
light upon Louison where she stood, with calm 
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audacity waiting for admission, as if the place 
had been her ownhome. The servant had be- 
longed to the noble family by which the house 
had been deserted, and recognized the woman 
in her real character. When she asked for 
Mirabeau, he answered, with something like a 
sneer in his voice, that the count was enter- 
taining his friends, and must not be disturbed. 

Louison laughed, gave her handsome head a 
disdainful toss, and, passing by the astonished 
servant, entered the hall, which she surveyed 
with tranquil curiosity, lifting her face to ex- 
amine the exquisitely carved corbel of the 
ceiling, and giving a general survey of the 
statues and antique ornaments which sur- 
rounded her. After her curiosity was satis- 
fied, she teok the scarf from her shoulders, 
and, untying the gipsy bonnet from her head, 
hung them both on the arm of a mailed statue 
that stood near the door, gave the bright, crisp 
ringlets on her head a vigorous shake, and, 
guided by a riot of voices, walked toward the 
saloon, with all the easy confidence of an in- 
vited guest. é 

The picture whieh this woman intruded upon 
was something wonderful in its splendid in- 
congruity. A Venitian chandelier, whose heavy 
pendants of flat, half opaque glass swayed to 
and fro in a sea of radiance, shed a broad blaze 
of light upon a table gorgeous with exquisite 
china, malachite and crystal’ vases, running 
over with flowers, glittering with gold and 
silver plate. Crystal goblets, sparkling with 
wine, amber-hued, ruby-tinted, and of purplish 
darkness, swayed to and fro in the hands of 
half a dozen loosely-clad women, who were 
busily wreathing them with flowers, in imita- 
tion of the ancient Greeks, themselves clad 
like heathen godesses, rather than Christian 
women. 

A group of men in full dress, worn awk- 
wardly, except in one or two cases, leaned upon 
the table in various attitudes, and watched the 
women as they proceeded in their classical 
work, now and then rifling the vases, and 
tossing their blossoms across the table in aid 
of the growing garlands. 

Everything that the light touched was warm 
with rich coloring. Masses of frescoed flowers 
glowed out from the ceiling. Each panel in 
the wall was an exquisite picture. Broad 
mirrors were sunk deep in frames carved in 
masses of delicate golden foliage, broken up 
by clusters of white lilies, devised at the royal 
works at Sevres. These lilies seemed to be 
eut from luminous pearls, and shed their own 
light upon the mirrors; for the stamens were 
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of perfumed wax, and burned like a star, while 
a perfume, like that of the natural flower, stole 
out from each tiny flame. All this splendor 
Louison took in at a glance; which filled her 
soul with fiery indignation. Who were these 
women whom Mirabeau had invited to his new 
mansion without consulting her? By the im- 
modest splendor of their dresses they might 
belong to the court or the theatre. The lips 
curved and her eyes flashed as she regarded 
them. She stood unobserved, with one foot 
advanced on the golden carpet, searching the 
group with indignant curiosity. Growing 
calmer, she recognized some of the men as 
among the most talented and dissolute of Mira- 
beau’s companions; but they were arrayed in 
court dresses, and disguised by wigs of long, 
curling hair, that floated in love-locks over the 
glowing velvet of their coats; while the women 
had combined the loose scantiness effected 
even then by the Jacobins, with rich materials 
hitherto known only to the nobility. The 
brilliant crimson of their rouged cheeks, the 
black patches scattered on forehead and chin, 
masses of hair, piled roll upon roll, and curl 
upon curl, would have deceived any person not 
born of the court into believing them of noble 
birth and breeding. 

One by one, Louison made these people out, 
even before she heard their voices. One was 
her great political rival, Theroigne de Meri- 
court, of Liege, one of the most influential, 
audacious, and most beautiful women of the 
revolution. 

Louison recognized this woman with a pang 
of bitter jealousy. What right had the Queen 
of the Cordeliers in the house of Count Mira- 
beau? 

Another woman lifted her face from the 
goblet she was wreathing, and demanded more 
flowers for her garland. Two or three eager 
hands were outstretched to a vase, and some 
one flung her a handful of lilies, among them 
was a purple fleur da lis, The woman turned 
pale through her rage, when she saw the 
flower, gave a quick, half-frightened glance 
at the mian who flung it at her, and then cast 
it upon the floor, and trampled it into the 
golden carpet with well simulated indignation. 

«I wonder that you dare give me a flower 
that has become hateful to all France?” she 
said, stamping once more on the poor broken 
blossom. ‘Nay, I marvel that it can be found 
under the roof of so true a patriot as we all 
know the count to be. Give me roses, heart’s- 
eas¢, anything that will take this perfume of 
royalty from the air.” 
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Louison knew this woman also. She was 
Madame Du Barry, who, once lifted from the 
dregs of the people by the favoritism of a bad 
king, had gone back to her original element, 
taking a certain queenly air with her, which 
lingered around her as she trod that poor em- 
blem of royalty under her feet. 

«Ah, madame! that is ungrateful in you, 
who owe so much to the protection of that poor 
flower.” 

‘But I owe more to France, and I belong to 
the people. Do not make me blush that I ever 
left them!” cried the hypocrite, busying her- 
self with the pansies and roses that lay upon 
the table before hef. 

Louison watched that face keenly, and read 
something there which aroused a vague sus- 
picion of the woman’s sincerity. She caught 
one brief, quick glance of the eyes turned upon 
Mirabeau, and understood at once that there 
was some understanding between those two 
persons. Slowly she drew back into the 
shadow of the hall, and watched them, un- 
seen, as the revel went on. 

Mirabeau was sitting at the head of the 
table, leaning back in his cushioned seat, with 
an air of a lord entertaining his vassals. His 
dress bore no marks of the foppery which 
seemed so unnatural in his guests; being 
noble, he cared nothing for the appearances 
of high birth. Knowing himself powerful, he 
gloried in a certain individuality that distin- 
guished him alike from the nobility to which 
he had belonged, and the people he had 
adopted., His massive head wore its own 
thick, tawny hair, swept back from his temples 
and forehead in thick, waving rolls; his coat 
of plum-colored velvet, without lace or em- 
broidery, fell away from a snow-white vest, 
carelessly buttoned half-way up, where it re- 
vealed the broad plaited ruffles which shaded 
his bosom, and fell so carelessly apart at the 
throat, that the massive curve of his white 
neck was clearly exposed until it swelled into 
the broad chest. In his powerful strength and 
sublime ugliness, this man made the grandest 
figure in that gorgeous scene. That which the 
others simulated he felt; and a smile of plea- 


sant scorn came and went around his mouth, 


as he sat watching the awkward assumption of 
his guests, who, for once, were masquerading 
as noblemen. 

At first Louison had intended to show her- 
self before these-people, and confront the man 
who had so suddenly disenthralled himself 
from her influence; but the glance which she 
saw pass so swiftly between him and Du Barry 





changed her mind. She resolved to find some 
method of listening to all that might pass, and 
thus make herself mistress of any secret that 
might have brought them together. 

As she: stood within the shelter of a mailed 
statue, near the grand stair-case, Louison saw 
a side-door open, and a little figure steal softly 
into the hall, as if afraid of being seen. His 
face was darker by far than any shadow could 
make it, and he moved stealthily across the 
floor till a good view of the supper-table was 
obtained; then he crouched down in the shadow 
of the stair-case and seemed to disappear. That 
moment the door of the saloon was closed. 

The mailed statue stood between Louison and 
this creeping object. She felt sure that he had 
not observed her; but a faint light streaming 
into the hall through the door he had left ajar, 
made her position a difficult one to conceal. 
She cast wistful glances at this little stream of 
light, which came, she was convinced, from 
some apartment adjoining the banqueting- 
saloon. At last, keeping within the shadow 
of the statue, she glided toward this opening, 
and found herself in a small room, lighted 
only by the faint gleams that came from the 
hall, and broke through the side of a panel, 
which evidently was used as a concealed door 
connecting with the saloon. Some antique 
tapestry fell apart just before this panel, and 
under it the woman concealed herself, draw- 
ing the tapestry so close as to obstruct all light 
from the room. Through the crevice she com- 
manded a full view of everything that tran- 
spired in the saloon, and could distinctly hear 
each spoken word. Never had a jealous woman 
and a spy better opportunities of observation. 
Directly in the line of her vision sat Mirabeau, 
leaning back in his chair With an expression 
of broad, animal enjoyment on his face. 

Near him, with the delicate whiteness of her 
garments clinging around her superb form, 
and her bare arm uplifted, stood Theroigne de 
Mericourt, waving the goblet she had crowned 
with flowers over her head, as she called out, 

‘‘To Mirabeau, the god cf the people! The 
man who flung his title underfoot that the 
canaille may trample on it. He did not wait 
for the people to tear off his coronet.” 

A dozen goblets flashed in the air as she 
spoke, so quickly that the flowers fell from 
them bathed in a rain of wine-drops. 

“To Mirabeau! Life to him! Destruction 
to all tyrants!” 

The mingled voices of men and women went 
up simultaneously in this shout. The crystal 
light of the goblets rippled around a dozen 
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heads, while Mirabeau sat still, smiling like a 
Sultan, to whom homage in any form was an 
inheritance. 

After this riotous toast was given, Theroigne 
remarked that the host was drinking pure 
water instead of wine. Then kissing her gob- 
let, and bathing her red lips in the perfume of 
its flowers, she leaned over the table, and bade 
them drink to*the toast, which should be a 
crowning one of the festival. Mirabeau took 
the goblet and swung it around his head, as 
Theroigne snatched another from the table, 
and cried out, ; 

‘‘Fill! fill with red wine now! and drain 
each glass to the dregs, as we will yet drain 
the hearts of Louis and his Austrian wife.” 

A shout followed, a crash of glasses, and 
the mellow gurgle of wine, as it flowed down 
the thirsty throats of the company. 

Theroigne drained her goblet, and drew a 
deep, long breath; with her tongue she lapped 
the wine from her lips, and muttered in a low 
voice, but loud enough for all to hear, 

“It has a rare taste of blood!” 

Louison, from her concealment, saw that two 
persons in the company lifted their goblets, 
but tasted no drop of the wine. Mirabeau 
touched his lips to the flowers, but dashed the 
wine over his shoulder; and while the rest 
were drinking, it sunk with a broad, red stain 
into the snowy ground of the carpet. Du Barry 
lifted her goblet also, but turned so deadly 
white that the rouge on her face stood out 
frightfully from its general pallor. Dropping 
the glass, she put a hand to her throat, as if a 
spasm of pain had seized her, and would have 
left the table but for a commanding look from 
Mirabeau, which warned her of the danger. 

‘“‘They understand each other,” thought 
Louison; ‘this is not simply a carouse. Du 
Barry ‘and Mirabeau share secrets together; 
and these idiots, swaggering in the cast-off 
garments of some cowardly nobleman, cannot 
see it.’ 

She was mistaken. Theroigne de Mericourt 
was quick-sighted as herself. Du Barry had 
affiliated herself with the revolutionists—but 
the extremists always held her in distrust. 
She was still a beautiful woman, and a certain 
prestige lingered in her history, which would 
have been a recommendation to the powers 
that were rising on the waves of the national 
revolt, had it not been connected with the 
king, whose memory was most hated. 

“Turn down your goblets,” said the young 
amazon, shaking the last drops from her glass, 
and tossing the flowers into the face of her vis- 





a-vis at the table. ‘I hold the man or woman 
who has not drained every drop as an enemy 
to France.” 

Before Du Barry could reach forth her hand, 
Mirabeau had pushed his empty goblet toward 
her, and seized upon hers. 

“If I did not drain my glass at once, it was 
because admiration is sometimes more power- 
ful than a love of liberty, having drank to the 
death of royalty. Let me pour a libation to 
the goddess, who knows so well how to teach 
Frenchmen their duty.” 

Here Mirabeau poured the contents of his 
glass into a malachite vase that stood near 
him, half choked up with ffowers. 

Theroigne’s dark eyes flashed. She had 
brought half the leading patriots of the clubs 
to her feet; but Mirabeau, up to this time, had 
kept aloof from her influence, and she felt her 
power incomplete without his subjection, It 
was a great step that he had invited her to his 
house; but other women were equally honored. 
Du Barry sat at his right hand—was there a 
preference in this? 

Du Barry took Mirabeau’s lead and sprang 
to her feet. 

“The women of France are the soul of her 
revolutions,’’ she said; ‘‘and Theroigne is their 
leader. ‘Fill up once more to the first woman 
of France.”’ 

‘‘To Mirabeau alone belongs the pleasure of 
proposing this homage to the great spirit of 
the revolution,” answered the host, and amid 
the confusion ; nd riot that followed, Du Barry 
escaped further notice of her imprudence in 
refusing to drink to the death of a man and a 
woman who had been forbearing and most 
kind to her when she had deserved so little 
consideration at their hands. 

Then the evening wore on, and Mirabeau’s 
guests came out of the awkwardness of a sump- 
tuous masquerade, where they had been aping 
the life they professed to despise, and their 
coarse natures revealed themselves amid flow- 
ers, jewels, laces, and silks, with ludicrous in- 
congruity. ‘ 

Mirabeau enjoyed the scene with keen zest. 
In his heart he despised the paltry display 
which only made his plebeian friends unna- 
tural and awkward; but the whole scene 
amused him, and, with his usual forethought, 
he had arranged it for his own advantage. In 
this adroit way he hoped to mingle such ele- 
ments together as would render his projects, 
regarding the royal family, less open to obser- 
vation. Louison understood the whole scene. 
One by one she began to recognize the men 
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who figured under those splendid garments; 
and even in her anger she smiled as the coarse 
hand of Marat protruded from the ruffles of 
gossamer lace that fell from under his coat- 
sleeve, in a rude attempt to wave kisses across 
the table to Theroigne, who received his ad- 
vances with a disdainfu! laugh, which Du Barry 
joined, but more covertly. She was no stranger 
to the splendid objects that surrounded her, 
and took some pride in the ultra refinements 
which she had brought out of her former gran- 
deur. 

Marat, whose vanity was extreme, drew back 
from the ridicule of these women with a growl 
of anger; low born and humbly bred as him- 
self, they had easily adopted the careless, self- 
possession which he aimed atin vain. But this 
man was already making his influence felt in 
the clubs, and no one present felt strong enough 
to ridicule him openly. 

Du Barry laughed behind her fan; and The- 
roigne turned her face away and made signs 
of disgust to Mirabeau, who leaned back in his 
chair and smiled upon them all. 

Marat witnessed all this reflected in a mirror 
upon the opposite wall, and he never forgot it. 

Louison saw his coarse face darken, and 
knew that she could depend on him when her 
hour of vengeance came. , 

Marat, as if to assure her of this, started to 
his feet. . 

‘Come, citizens, we have played at this folly 
long enough,”’ he said, coarsely. ‘‘Why should 
we ape that which we despise, and will yet 
trample into the earth? I, for one, am sick of 
this farce. True patriots only grow strong in 
their own elements. These perfumes suffocate 
me!” 

With these words, the brutal man snatched 
off his wig and sent all its powdered curls 
flying across the room, and thus more com- 
pletely exposing all the home coarseness of 
his features. Then he threw open the velvet 
coat, and attempted to draw it from his shoul- 
ders, cursing its tightness, and making vicious 
threats against the more slender aristocrat to 
whom it had belonged. Theroigne burst into 
a peal of laughter as he tugged at the sleeves, 
and distorted his shoulders in a fruitless effort 
to free himself from the splendid garment; for 
in his fury he had torn open the laced ruffles 
on his bosom, and revealed to the whole com- 
pany under garments of his own coarse, dingy, 
and scarcely fit for a beggar. 

‘Let me help you, citizen!” cried the amazon, 
springing to her chair, placing one foot on the 
edge of the table, and leaping across it. ‘‘Upon 





my life, you have hard work not to look like 
an aristocrat. There, now, the coat is off, and 
you have torn all this lovely lace to tatters. 
So much the better. Marat is himself again. 
You cannot chain our lion of the revolution 
with ribbons or ropes of flowers.” 

“See! see!” cried one of the guests, “‘what 
mischief one woman can do! Theroigne, in her 
zeal to take Marat out of his trappings, has 
deluged herself with wine. See how it trickles 
down her dress!” : 

Theroigne cast a glance at the table, which 
was scattered with broken crystal, that glittered 
like fragments of ice in a red flood of wine 
which her foot had spilled. Then she shook 
out the folds of her white dress, which were 
dabbed red as the table; and, turning to Marat, 
cried out, recklessly, 

‘“‘We are friends now and forever! I have 
only taken your colors, Marat, in advance!”’ 

“‘All France shall wear them yet,” Marat 
muttered, as he spurned away the coat he had 
taken off with his foot. 

“‘So be it!” cried Theroigne. ‘Like you, 
I detest anything an aristoerat has touched. 
Let-us be ourselves.” 

The amazon tore a garland of roses from her 
head, and trampled them down with the coat 
Marat had flung off. ; 

“Oh! if it were but the crown of France!’’ 
she said, fiercely. 

«And the woman who wears it,” growled 
Marat, who had drank wine enough to render 
him more than usually ferocious. 

Mirabeau caught the ruffian’s scowling 
glance, as he muttered these words under 
his breath, and guessed their meaning. 

“Tt is, doubtless, a noble sentiment which 
the citizen utters; but he speaks too low. If 
it promises good to France, let us all join in 
_ 

“You shall all join in it before I have 
done,’”’ answered Marat, sullenly; ‘‘but there 
must be a baptism first. You, Mirabeau, are 
not prepared as yet. If some one would 
draw the blue blood from your veins, all true 
patriots would trust you, and ask no ques- 
tions.” 

“As it is,” said Mirabeau, laughing, “the 
people trust me, and with that I am content.” 

“There speaks out the audacious pride of 
the aristocrat,’”? was the bold answer; ‘half 
noble, half plebeian—one eternally fighting 
against the other. Who can trust either? 
Not Marat, for one.” 

‘‘Mirabeau’s face, grand and powerful in its 
supreme ugliness, darkened like a thunder- 
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cloud for one instant, then cleared away with 
a laugh. 

“The air of this mansion does not agree 
with Marat,” he said. 

‘“‘No!” cried the ruffian; ‘it stifles me.” 

“Come, come!”’ cried Theroigne, ‘‘we must 
not quarrel with each other. It is the gar- 
ments and the place. When Mirabeau gave us 
permission to ransack the mansion, and use 
what we pleased, he did not remember that 
the very atmosphere of luxury sickens a true 
patriot. Come, one and all! let us be our- 
selves again. We had a fancy to see how a 
nobleman, who grinds his luxuries out of the 
poor man’s labor, enjoyed his monopoly; but 
the whole thing surfeits me.” 

As she said this, Theroigne left the saloon, 
swept across the hall, and up the grand stair- 
case, followed by the whole party, except the 
host and Madam Du Berry, who had not joined 
in the harlequin frolic of the evening, having 
no curiosity to gratify regarding the usages of 
the aristocracy. When the last of his guests 
left the room, Mirabeau turned a somewhat 
anxious face on Du Barry. 

«<Dfl this man terrify you, mademoiselle?” 
he said. 

“A little; he seems to regard me with pe- 
culiar spite.” 

“It is his nature; besides, he had been 
drinking too much wine!” . 

‘‘His very look made me shiver.” 

«But you must have more courage. It is 
with such men as this that you can have the 
influence we need.” 

«And this person from Liege?” questioned 
Du Barry, doubtfully. ; 

Mirabeau smiled. 

‘Now tell me,” said Du Barry, ‘‘ what this 
strange scene means?” 

“Only this,” answered Mirabeau. ‘This 
house, as you know, belonged to a member of 
the court, who has wisely emigrated, leaving 
all its appointments behind, even, as you see, 
a portion of his wardrobe. He was a favorite 
with our friend at St. Cloud; and I received an 
intimation that my residence here might save 
it from pillage. I took possession. It was a 
dangerous experiment; for these people watch 
me with the vigilance of hounds. To-night I 
gave them a supper, inviting the most violent 
of the clubs. 
that I have taken a brigand’s possession of 
this house, and insisted on ransacking it from 
top to bottom. In the wardrobe they found 


some rich dresses, which the owner feared to 
encumber himself with; and at the instigation 


They believe, and I permit it, 





of Theroigne, of Liege, got up the scene you 
have witnessed. It is wonderful how eagerly 
our Jacobins seize upon every opportunity to 
lift themselves, if it is only for an hour, into 
an atmosphere of luxury, while they all the 
time pretend to despise it.” 

‘‘Hark!” said madame, under her breath, 
‘sit seemed to me, as if some one stirred.”’ 

‘*No; it is only our friends casting off their 
nobility. Was anything ever more absurd than 
the scene they elicited?” 

Madame burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! I never shall forget Marat 
in that dress. It was a hyena in the silver 
fox-skin. How his eyes peered out from under 
the curling wig. It was superb!” 

Again madame broke into a mellow laugh, 
and mimicked the awkward pose of Marat in 
his aristocratic dress with inimitable humor. 

Mirabeau laughed till the tears came into 
his great, bold eyes. Then madame gave a 
comic imitation of Theroigne. 

‘“‘Oh!” she said, between the acts of her 
little comedy, ‘‘it is not often that a woman, 
taken from the canaille, can glide gracefully 
into the manners of the court.” 

“That,” said Mirabeau, with a meaning 
smile, ‘‘is only reserved to women of wonder- 
ful talent.” 

Madame laid her white hand with a graceful 
motion on‘her heart, thus acknowledging the 
compliment. 

«Oh, count! what a charming courtier was 
lost when you turned patriot.” 

‘‘Madame, is it not possible for a man to be 
a courtier, and yet love his country?” 

‘<I begin to fear not. Mirabeau, these people 
distrust me. That woman mt 

Mirabeau interrupted with a laugh. 

‘‘That woman—well, what of her? Can she 
forgive you the arch wit, the superb beauty?” 

‘“‘Hush, hush!” said madame, with a touch 
of mournful regret. ‘I am no longer beauti- 
ful, and these fearful convulsions have fright- 
ened all the little wit I ever possessed out of 
my brain; but, through it all, I have one feel- 
ing which nothing can destroy. gratitude to 
the king, and that gracious lady who would 
not countenance insult or spoliation against a 
fallen woman. It might have been half coun- 
terfeit, I know; but in the season of my bitter 
humiliation I was spared. I say to you, Count 
Mirabeau, I would rather perish than see harm 
come to them.” 

‘We will both perish before that shall hap- 
pen!” said Mirabeau, earnestly; ‘‘but let us 
beware of revealing a sentiment in their favor.” 
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«Guard yourself, my friend. They are com- 
ing,” cried madame, catching her breath. 

True enough, a tremendous rush of feet came 
down the broad stair-case, and the superbly- 
dressed company, that had left the table in 
regal splendor, came back a rabble of ill- 
dressed, riotous people, carelessly dressed, 
reckless in demeanor, and ready to blaspheme, 
or assert any wild theory that came into their 
heads, without regard to the decencies of 
language, or the presence of women, which 
had long since ceased to be a restraint upon 





arguments these men fairly hurled at each 
other, over the fragments of a feast that had 
satiated them, and was about to withdraw from 
her hiding-place, when she became conscious 
of some object crouching on the floor, so hid- 
den by the tapestry, that she would have gone 
away unconscious of a companion in her spy- 
ing, had not her foot touched the little creature 
whom she had seen glide from that very apart- 
ment, and hide himself in the hall, earlier in 
the evening. 

“Imp, what are you doing here?” she whis- 


the man who had trod everything pure and pered, grasping the shrinking creature by the 


beautiful under the cloven hoofs of an impas- 
sible idea. 

Louison knew that nothing of interest to 
herself would be gathered from the noisy 





99? 


arm. ‘Spying upon your own mistress 
The dwarf wrenched himself from her grasp, 
and darted from the room. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY ELLINOR BENEDICT 





Tre written words we dim with tears, 
Traced by the dead in other years ; 

When from its temple flown the mind, 
How dear each recogd left behind! 

How mournfully our glances rest 

On aught by their loved hands impressed; 
Each penciled word, each careless line— 
Lost friend, how may I look on thine? 


The smile that oft my glad eyes met 
Doth beam for others brightly yet; 
The voice I loved of old to hear 
... phe 
Still falls on many a listening ear. 
The angel of the silent land 
On thee hath spared to lay his hand; 
But, even than death, more sad and strange, 
Between us lies the gulf of change. 





The dearest hopes that life hath brought, 

The holiest dreams, the purest thought, 

By thee inspired in years gone by, _ 

I would not bid their memory die. 

So bright those long-departed hours ; 

So crowned with hope’s most fragrant flowers, 
That thoughts of thee, through good or ill, 
For their sweet sake I cherish still. 


The idols of those years passed by, 

All broken on their altars lie; 

No hand their beauty may restore ; 

The young heart's trust will come no more ; 
Yet, as we dream, ‘mid Winter snows, 

Of the sweet time when bloomed the rose; 
So fond and faithful memory 

Whispers of those past hougs, and thee. 
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Tue chestnut roofs are turning brown, 
Thin vapors dim the spacing flood ; 
Figures in dusk and dust pass down 
The twilight road that skirts the wood ; 
The dairy-carts are harnessed yet 
Where by the cows the milk-maids sit ; 
_ While by the bridge the quaint old mill, 
With walls moss-rusted and old wheel 
O’ergreened with marrish weed, is still 
Turning the stone that grinds the meal. 
And now, as gleams with dew the turf, 
Busily bound 
On its drowsy round, 
Goes snoring through the gusts of surf. 





Now deeper shadows gathering brood, 
As evening fades from gold to rose ; 
The ruined tower in the yellow wood 
With rocks about it, grayer grows: 
Far away in the steeples brown 
The clocks toll from the smoky town ; 
The cottage hearths grow ruddy bright, 
The vat upon the window-sill 
Stretches and prowls into the night; 
And all is still except the mill 
That now—with silence at its will— 
Grinds up its whir 
And drumming purr 
With the low of the cattle on the hill. 
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Joun Jackson entertained the theory that no 
man should marry for the mere sake of conve- 
nience. In fact, there appeared to him to be 
so much inconvenience attendant upon matri- 
monial intentions, desiderations, preparations, 
and deliberations, that he had allowed forty 
years to pass away without so much as giving 
the matter a serious thought. Still, he was 
fond of society, and although he devoted the 
most of his life to the acquisition of wealth, 
and was the reputed possessor of many thou- 
sands of dollars, he had never allowed,the pur- 
suit of riches, nor the worship of Mammon to 
embitter his social disposition, nor to sour the 
genial qualities of his nature. 

N is a beautiful village on the banks of 
the Hudson, where the tall trees cast a grateful 
shade, and the long, leafy avenues invite to 
pleasant walks and delightful drives. Thither 
fate conducted John Jackson, just when the 
trees had donned their richest foliage; when 
the fields were resonant with the matin and 
vesper song of birds: when the avenues gave 
their most pressing invitations; and when, in 
short, the whole country, the very atmosphere, 
the landscape, the placid water, and all that 
he saw, seemed to the mind of John Jackson 
fhe most delightful confluence of happy sights 
that he had ever beheld. 

Fate, not content with bringing Mr. Jackson 
to so lovely a spot, must needs introduce him 
to a larger circle of friends, (Fate’s friends,) a 
very considerable portion of whom were young 
ladies, whose dimpled arms and rosy cheeks 
made frightful havoc with John’s bachelor in- 
tentions. 

Resisting the temptation which is upon me, 
to introduce some half-dozen of these delightful 
creatures to the reader, I will follow John 
Jackson’s example, and single out one only, 
who seemed to be, in Mr. Jackson’s estimation, 
not only queen of beauty in her own vicinity, 
but the prettiest, happiest, kindest, and most 
amiable young woman in the whole world. Her 
name was Lucy Smith—not a very romantic 
name, to be sure; but then I see no reason why 
Lucy Smith, or Jane Brown, may not be as 
beautiful girls as Cleopatra, or Juliette, at least 
so thought John—and I think he was right. 

Not — too long a story of this little 





sketch, suffice it to say that after many long 
drives in the country, many moonlight rambles, 
many picnic excursions, and many midnight 
flirtations, John Jackson found himself in love, 
and determined to propose, and offer himself a 
sacrifice on the matrimonial altar. 

A splendid opportunity immediately occur- 
red, as such opportunities always do, and, find- 
ing themselves alone, John Jackson plunged 
boldly into the subject by observing that, ‘‘Com- 
plete happiness, after all, is not to be attained 
by living always alone.” 

Lucy looked shyly up at him with a smile, as 
though she thought it strange he had just found 
that out. She had always known it, and looked 
forward to it; and, although she was now but 
eighteen, and in no hurry, she knew that a time 
must come when the happiness of single blessed- 
ness would melt into the far greater happiness 
of married life. Still, like all women, she was 
certain to say something in direct opposition 
to her thoughts. : 

“‘T hardly think it possible,” she replied. 

‘Indeed! Well, so I have thought, too, for 
many years; but the conviction is now forced 
upon me that it is possible to conceive so great 
a friendship, or affection, for some particular 
one, that hopeless separation from that pe®gon 
would be life-long wretchedness.” 

‘‘Very likely,” Lucy answered, with a non- 
chalant air, as if it was not of the slightest con- 
sequence to her. 

Without taking note of her listlessness, nor 
thinking of consequences, but follawing the 
rapid train of his own thoughts, which urged 
him on, he abruptly threw his arm around her 
waist, seized her hand, and said, with more 
passionate feeling than he had ever before dis- 
played in the whole course of his life. 

“Lucy, I love you! Will you be my wife?” 

The idea had never occurred to her till that 
moment that John Jackson could possibly be a 
lover. She had regarded him as a pleasant 
companion for moonlight rides, and a sort of 
bachelor convenience, generally; but that he 
would ever fall in love with her, or make her 
an offer of marriage, had no more entered into 
her mind than if she had been a child of eight, 
instead of eighteen, and he a grandfather of 
eighty, instead of a bachelor of forty. 
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She was at first startled, then astonished; 
then, struck with the ludicrous idea of her 
situation, burst into a laugh. Recovering her 
gravity in a moment, she replied, 

“I never dreamed of this! I—I am grate- 
ful for your kindness, and for the honor you 
have done me, but I cannot 4 

Here, happening to look up in his face, and 
seeing the blank expression there, she burst 
into another laugh, and rushed out of the 
room. 

John Jackson was not prepared for this, nor 
for anything like this. He had thought she 
might hesitate, or even put him off for a time, 
but that she would absolutely decline his, John 
Jackson’s hand and fortune—why, the thing 
was decidedly preposterous. He, a man worth 
over a hundred thousand in gold, (this was 
“before the war;’’) and she the daughter of a 
man not worth ten thousand, a mere giddy flirt 
—but such a beautiful one! ‘I have made a 
ridiculous ass of myself now,” thought John; 
and he rubbed his eyes to awake himself; he 
stuck his penknife into his hand to assure 
himself that he was not asleep; he stamped his 
foot, and, I fear, he swore. 

How they met afterward; how she asked his 
forgiveness for her levity; how they agreed to 
be friends; how she still assured him there was 
~no hope; how John Jackson tore himself away 
from N , with all its loveliness, forever, no 
doubt he thought, requires only this paragraph 
to explain. 

The assertion, made by Mr. Jackson in the 
heat of angry passion, that Mr. Smith was not 
worth ten thousand, was not quite correct. In 
fact, that gentleman was looked upon, in the 
little town of N , as one of its wealthiest 
inhabitants. He lived in a house, which, though 
not of palatial dimensions, was, nevertheless, 
far better than ordinary village residences; and 
the surrounding grounds and appurtenances 
were sufficient assurances that he possessed 
abundance. He was a man of extremely quiet 
habits, and his reticence, no doubt, led to the 
belief that he was far richer than he actually 
was. His family consisted of himself, wife, and 
two daughters, the eldest of whom, Lucy, is 
already known to the reader. The younger, 
Margaret, though not fully developed during 
Mr. Jackson’s visit, bid fair, in time, to rival 
her sister in loveliness. 

It is not to be presumed, by any manner of 
means, that John Jackson was the only suitor 
Lucy had. The fact is, a certain Harry Bailey 
was an accepted lover—not, perhaps, just at 
the time Mr. Jackson was in N. , but imme- 

















diately after, and it was understood by all par- 
ties concerned that they were to be married as 
soon as they were deemed of sufficient age to 
assume so responsible a position. 

This Master Harry was the son of a well-to- 
do grocer in N , and, like all other young 
men of twenty, or thereabouts, was fond of 
spirited horses, dashing turnouts, fine clothes, 
and fast life on a moderate scale. That he sin- 
cerely admired Lucy, there can be no doubt; 
but whether he would have been willing to . 
marry her without money, is very questionable. 

In the meantime, John Jackson, after his de- 
parture from N——, began to turn matters over 
in his mind, and like a defeated general, to in- 
vestigate the causes of his repulse. His long 
devotion to business had not been conducive to 
an excess of refinement, and there is no doubt 
there was a little too much of the rough dia- 
mond about him. However kind and well-dis- 
posed he might be, and such, indeed, he was, 
there was still a want of polish which is always 
required to give effect, in the eyes of the ladies, 
to the best of well-intentioned purposes. Dress, 
speech, and action, are all matters that must 
have our most careful attention, even though 
we may be the possessor of millions, or have 
the kindest heart, and the most genial nature 
imaginable. This is more especially the case 
when age, with its cares, begins to obliterate 
the charms of youth, and when we begin to be 
looked upon as ‘‘too old to marry.” 

So John Jackson made up his mind, that, 
though somewhat tardy, he would make an 
effort to remedy these defects of which he stood 
possessed; and bidding adieu to his store, his 
warehouses, and his office, he took his de- 
parture for Europe. : 

As I am endeavoring to write a two-volume 
novel into the condensed space of a few pages, 
I am reluctantly obliged to forego the pleasure 
of following our hero through his travels; but 
must be content to take him as he appears, after 
three years’ wandering through foreign lands, 
and shake hands with him as he steps ashore, 
radiant with smiles, beaming with health, clad 
in broadcloth, and with a suavity which can 
only be acquired by mixing in society where 
no infringement of the strictest etiquette is 
tolerated. He looked far younger at forty-three 
than he did at forty. 

In order to enjoy a week in the country, at 
the most charming time of the year, he posted 
away, uninvited, to a cousin’s not far from 
Hartford. This cousin was a man named 
Thomas Jackson, of about his own age, and 
having recently married a young and lovely 
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woman, John promised himself seven days hap- 
piness in contemplating the connubial felicity 
of others, which had been denied to him. 
“Why, John Jackson! How dy’e do? Didn’t 
dream of seein’ yew here. Thought yew was 


. . a 
miles on miles away, clean across the ocean. 


Glad t’? see ye. When d’ye gi’ back?” 

All this John’s cousin rattled off in a breath, 
all the time shaking John’s hand with both of 
his, as if he were working at a fire-engine. He 
possessed the family congeniality. 

“Well, Thomas,” replied John, in his quiet, 
friendly way, ‘“‘I have but just returned, and 
wishing to avoid the heat of the town for a 
short time, thought I would run down here for 
a day or two, and presumed on old friendship 
for a welcome, although not invited.” 

“Don’t yew say that, John. You're allers 
invited, and you’re allers welcome.” 

‘‘T hear you have been marrying, Tom.” 

“‘Ya—as, John, I’ve been an’ gone and done 
it, Ihave. Been married most a year.” 

«And where is she now?” 

“Waal, the fact is, yew see, there’s a picnic 
down here about four mild, and as I couldn’t 
go, she’s gone with another feller—that is, I 
mean, a friend of mine. Law! she’s a putty 
gal, John!” 

In due time the lady returned, and John 
found that she was, as Thomas had said, a 
“putty gal;’’ and that in marrying him, she 
had by no means cut off the attentions of many 
of her old admirers. That she had married 
him for his money, and that she had no more 
affection for him than if he had been, what he 
really was, simply her banker; and that hap- 
piness did not reign in that house, became so 
soon apparent to the eye of John Jackson, that 
he condensed the seven days into three, and 
left, szdder and wiser, with the sharp rattle of 
Mrs. Thomas Jackson’s termagant tongue ring- 
ing so in his ears, that made him thank his 
lucky stars that he had been the rejected suitor 
of Miss Lucy Smith. 

He did sometimes wonder what had become 
of Lucy; and as he never had heard a word 
from N since he left, he very naturally 
supposed she had married some one else, and 
was happy. He hoped so. However, such was 
not the case. Her marriage with Harry Bailey 
had been postponed, from time to time, for vari- 
cus reasons. Her mother had died; then, a few 
months later, and about three months before 
John Jackson’s return, her father had also 
died; and it was then discovered that Mr. Smith 
was insolvent through recent speculations. Not 
one penny was left for his daughters, and their 
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only alternative was to take up their abode with 
a spinster aunt, whose disposition was not the 
most amiable, and whose ideas of strict pro- 
priety were so much at variance with the 
daughters of the late Mr. Smith, that their 
life there was not so pleasant as it might have 
been. Add to this that the dashing Harry 
Bailey, finding he was not, likely to marry an 
heiress in Miss Lucy Smith, had discontinued 
his attentions in that quarter; and rumor was 
current to the effect that he was shortly to wed 
another. 

As this is but a “plain, unvarnished tale,” 
it is unnecessary to enter into the feelings of 
Lucy and her sister; how they talked together, 
planned together, wept together, and fretted 
and despaired together, as much as it was pos- 
sible for any two young ladies to do, so cruelly 
and shamefully abused by Fate, and their aunt. 

Well, John Jackson returned to town, to 
his store, his warehouses, and his office. His 
travels abroad had not been all in vain, as 
travels never are, yet to bim it seemed as if 
life itself were almost purposeless. Business, 
however, would soon make him forget folly 
and romance, which were totally unsuited to a 
man of his years. He found an accumulation 
of letters, and with their perusal he immedi- 
ately employed himself. The contents of most 
of them would, doubtless, be more or less inte- 
resting; but one only shall be selected as per- 
tinent to this story. It read thus: 

“ N. , August 10th, 18— 

“Mr. Joun Jacxson—Dear Sir—You will 
remember when you were at N , some three 
years ago, you did me the honor to make me a 
proposal of marriage, which I did not at that 
time accept. Circumstances, which I will briefly 
enumerate, have since caused me to change 
my mind, and if you are still willing to take 
me as I am, I am ready to become your wife. 
The death of my parents has rendered both my 
sister and myself homeless and penniless. We 
are at present living with an aunt, whose ex- 
tremely unpleasant disposition makes our exist- 
ence here insuperable. We have thought of 
many ways of endeavoring to support our- 
selves; but we are, neither of us, fitted to do 
work, nor to teach anything but music, and 
this we cannot do, as our piano was sold; and 
it would be useless to try to persuade pupils to 
come to this inferno, even if we had an instru- 
I have learned that you are expected 
home soon, and I entreat you as soon as you 
return to come and see us. Have pity on us 








ment. 


and take us away from this frightful place. 
“T am yours, truly, 


Lucy Situ.” 
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«No, you don’t!” cogitated John Jackson. 
«J am not to be taken in the toils at my time 
of life. One would think, by the tenor of your 
letter, that you wished me to marry both of you. 
No, my charming girl, I love you, but I value 
my own honor and peace of mind a trifle.” 

He was thinking of cousin Tom! 

For three days John Jackson was missing. 
At the end of that time he returned to town, 
was once more immersed in the details of busi- 
ness, and seemed the John Jackson of years 
ago. By the next post Miss Lucy Smith was 
the recipient of the following note: 


“* New York, August 25th, 18—. 

«¢My Dear Miss Suitu—I am pained to learn 
of your irreparable losses. Amoag my other 
property I have a furnished house in N , of 
which you and your sister can take immediate 
possession. I have also placed in the bank at 
N , twelve thousand dollars, which is at 
your disposal. It is on interest at five per cent., 
and will afford you fifty dollars per month. You 
can call on my agent, Mr. Hall, whom you 
know, and he will deliver you the key of the 
house, and arrange any other matters you may 
require. You may consider the money a loan, 
if you wish, and the house as rented. I may 
as well say that I have changed my mind in 
regard to matrimony, as I find that opposite 
interests do not harmonize. There is a good 
piano in the house, and if you are successful, 
you can earn enough for your support. Do not 
let any false delicacy prevent you from taking 
possession of the house, or using the money. It 
is absolutely yours, either as a loan, or as a 
present, as you may desire. As soon as I have 
attended to business requiring my urgent at- 
tention, I will run up to N and see how 
you and Maggie are getting along. 

“IT am yours, truly, 











J. J.” 


This was not exactly as Lucy wished, and 
still she was not sorry, as, in her heart, she did 
not desire to marry John Jackson. 

“It will not be right to take this money,” 
she said to Margaret; ‘‘nor to take possession 
of the house, when we have no means to pay 
the rent.” 

Margaret thought otherwise. ‘The money 
was aloan. They could pay rent for the house 
as soon as they began to earn money by teach- 
ing music.” 

‘He might have come down and seen us, 
Maggie, and then people would know the truth 
and think no harm. Now, if we go there, there 
will be no end of gossip.” 








: . 
the same kind heart as ever. 





said Margaret. ‘‘People can then only say 
that we have rented the house of him.” 

So Maggie prevailed, and they went to the 
agent, who was not long in showing them to 
their new home. They had no desire to return 
to their aunt’s after they had once seen the in- 
terior of Mr. Jackson’s house. It was fur- 
nished with full regard to their comfort and 
happiness; and, although this had been done 
in the short space of four or five days, it 
seemed to them a paradise after their late 
home. 

A few pupils were obtaimed, and they began 
to look forward to a future of cheerful inde- 
pendence, freed from the taunting invectives 
and the shrill-toned lectures of their aunt. 
A month passed away. Three pupils were 
found, and by another month they hoped to 
be able to obtain enough to pay their rent, in 
addition to what they required for their ex- 
penses. They had been obliged to use a por- 
tion of the money, so kindly placed in the 
bank for them by Mr. Jackson, but they hoped 
to be able to repay that also in time. A young 
man, by the name of George Ashland, who 
had been showing some attentions to Margaret, 
and who had remained staunch through all 
their troubles, came to see them occasionally, 
and to his kind attentions they were very much 
indebted for their success in obtaining pupils. 

One evening, as they were sitting very 
quietly in the parlor, before the lamps were 
lighted, a figure came up the walk and rang 
the bell. This figure proved to be Mr. John 
Jackson, and by no means a bad figure either. 
He was greeted with a warmth that was plea- 
sant, indeed, to a man in a cool October even- 
ing. Maggie, with her warm heart and rat- 
tling tongue, hardly gave him an opportunity 
to speak. Lucy, remembering the lang syne, 
was more shy; but when she felt her hand so 
gently pressed, she knew that the old passion 
was not all dead yet. How changed he was, 
too! The brusque John Jackson of former 
days had become a fine Parisian gentleman, of 
correct manners, pleasing address, but with 
Lucy had also 
changed; but the change with her had been 
from light-hearted girlhood to a womanhood of 
sorrow and reflection. 

«You are doing well, Mr. Hall tells me?”’ he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, after waiting for Maggie 
to give a reply, which she did not seem dis- 
posed to do; ‘‘we are.doing much better than 
we expected. We hope soon to be able to re- 


‘Let us go and see Mr. Hall, at all events,” | pay our loan, and pay our rent.” 
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«“Pshaw! you did not use to think of these 


things. You are getting to be quite a woman 
of business. Do you keep an account of your 
expenses?” 


“Oh, yes, sir! I have a book, and put 
everything down. Sometimes I forget an item, 
but I balance my book every night, and then 
if there is an error it is discovered.” 

“I declare you are getting on amazingly. 
And about how much per week are your ex- 
penses ?” 

‘*Last week they were five dollars; but this 
week they were eight, because I had to get me 
a pair of shoes.” 

“Five dollars!’ A whole week on five dol- 
lars? How could you do it? Tell me, could 
you go on economizing like that forever ?”’ 

“T have no ambition now but to earn a 
living.” - 

“Oh!” said Margaret, ‘I assure you we do 
not live so bad on five dollars a week. We 
have beef-steak and mutton-chop—and Lucy 
cooks it.”’ 

“Cooks -it, does she? She’s one of a thou- 
sand. And now, tell me, girls, how do you 
like earning your own living?” 

“Oh! it’s splendid!” shouted Maggie. (She 
had a lover to make life happy to her.) 
«There’s nothing like it. We get a little tried, 
now and then; and I am sometimes afraid that 
Lucy will get sick with too much work; but 
then, we go to bed early, and are well rested 
by morning.” 

“And you bought a pair of shoes? Let me 
see them.’’ Lucy brought them to him. ‘‘How 
much did they cost ?” 

*‘Three dollars.” 

“Your own earnings? I venture to say they 
are the first you ever bought with your own 
earnings. Dear little shoes!” John looked as 
if he was about to kiss them. 

There was a resumption of the old rides and 
walks the next day, and the dear old avenues 
looked prettier than ever. Had John Jackson 
come to her three years ago as he came now, 
Lucy felt her answer might have been different. 
In her heart she wished that she had married 
him then. 

Three days ‘passed away very rapidly, it 
seemed to John, and the time was at hand 
when he must return. Maggie and George 
had gone out for a moonlight ramble. John 
and Lucy were alone. 

“Lucy,” said he, “I must say good-by. I 
have been thinking of going to Europe again. 
Do you think you can get on without any diffi- 
culty now?” 





“Oh! yes; I think so.” 

There was a slight hesitation in her speech, 
which said more than words, FE 

‘Remember, the money and the house are 
yours. That, however, need not prevent your 
going on as you have done, and earn your own 
living. I hope you will do well. There is no 
doubt you will marry soon. I am going to 
my hotel now, and I shall leave in the morn- 
ing. Good-by!”’ 

John’s voice was very husky, and toward the 
last he fairly choked; but he managed the 
‘“‘good-by ” with considerable firmness. 

“Not just yet,” Lucy pleaded, ‘Mr. Jack- 
son! I can never sufficiently thank you for 
your disinterested kindness to Margaret and 
me. I have done nothing to deserve it. I 
have only deserved your displeasure. I have 


been a giddy, thoughtless girl; but, oh! do — 


not despise me quite. I have prayed for a 
better heart, and I do hope my prayer will be 
heard. Before you go, I want to hear you say 
that you forgive me for any unhappiness I may 
have caused you.” 

‘‘Forgive you, Lucy? Surely I have nothing 
to forgive you. You have done nothing to dis- 
please me. On the contrary, your fearless 
battle against poverty has pleased me more 
than you can know. Iam proud of you. Iam 
proud to own you as an acquaintance. For 
the past I blame you nothing. You had a right 
to refuse my hand. I was fodlish to believe 
that one so young and beautiful as you would 
wed a man like me. It is rather you who 
should forgive me and my presumption. I do 
not wonder that you do not wish to marry a 
man of forty-three.” 

‘“‘Have you forgotten,’ whispered Lucy, 
“that I wrote you, saying that I had changed 
my mind, and that I would now accept your 
offer?” 

“Lucy! That was not for John Jackson— 
that was for John Jackson’s money. Had I 
married you three months ago, you would not 
have been the trustworthy, honest girl you are 
to-day!” 

“Too true! too true!’”? sobbed Lucy. 

“If you could love me, if you can take plain 
John Jackson, as he.would be without wealth, 
to share life with me through weal or woe, 
then do I now offer you my hand.” 

*‘Dear John! I will take it, and, God willing, 
I will make you a devoted wife, in poverty or 
in wealth; and I will never forget that I was 
once so poor I had to earn my own shoes!” 

When John Jackson went to Europe, Lucy, 
his wife, went with him. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Tu1s suitable home-dress for an elderly lady 
will require sixteen yards of single width 
goods. Our design is made of gray woolen, 
and consists of a skirt (gored in front) and a 
jacket, both trimmed with a plaited fluting of 
the material, bound on both edges with black 
silk or black alpaca braid. The jacket is sim- 
ply a deep basque, pointed in the front, and 
with a deep pleat at the waist in the back, 
which is made by cutting the side-body of 
jacket a little fuller in the skirt, and laying it 
under the middle part: add a narrow quilling 
at the waist. The deep-pointed collar is made 
of the black material separate from the dress, 
and can be worn or left off at pleasure. This 
‘acket can be made of different material from 
the skirt, either of black cashmere or fine 
cloth: and if trimmed with velvet or silk, can 
be worn with any dress. 





It is the fashion in Germany for ladies, when 
they make tea, desserts, etc., to put on an 
apron large enough to protect the dress en- 
tirely. We give a very complete design, made 
of brown Holland, bound all round with scar- 
let alpaca braid. It is cut quite full, and tied 
behind, and the bib waist is furnished with a 
strap passing round the neck, so that there 
may be no trouble in adjusting the apron. 











We give two designs for home-aprons for 
young girls from fourteen to fifteen years of 
age. They are made of black alpaca, and 
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trimmed, as seen in the designs, with narrow ; are apt to soil easily, The lower part of the 
black velvet ribbon. Cut the aprons in three : cloak is a long, deep sack, with sleeves, and 
pieces; the front width gored, as for the front : 

‘of a dress, and two side gores. In No.1 the 
pockets are made separate, and trimmed with 
the velvet before sewing on. At the bottom 
they are finished off with black silk fringe, 
but this is immaterial. In No. 2, as the apron 
is so much trimmed upon the front breadth, 
there are no pockets. The fringe, or a narrow 
ruffie of the alpaca, bound with the velvet, 
seems to be needed for a finish. 

This cloak, for an infant, will require three 
yards of French merino—either white, blue, or 
pearl-colored, are the prettiest. But some very 
nice and serviceable ones are made of plaid 
flannel, double width—white, with a fine cross- 
bar of black; this, trimmed with blue velvet } the cape is cut into eight parts, and the velvet 
ribbon, makes both a pretty and more useful} or ribbon laid on as seen in the full-sized de- 
garment than the self-colored merinos, as they sign we give in the front of the number. 











KNITTED SCARF. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








affair are violet wool and wooden knitting-} sew both sides together. At both ends em- 
needles. Begin at the lower edge and cast on } broider small stars on the scarf in point Russe 
forty-four stitches; work in rows backward } with white wool. Measure the scarf round 
and forward. Work alternately one purled,} the neck, make a pleat on each side in the 
one plain; in the next row-the plain stitches } knitting, sew a button on each pleat, and 
are worked over the purled ones, and vice versa. make a loop of white wool, as can be seen 
When the work is twenty-four inches long, cast ’ in illustration. 


Tue materials for this seasonable and useful it off and fold the work in half its width, and 
$ 
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THE CHEVALIER CASAQUE. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give here an engraving and diagram of; represent half of the Casaque: Front, back, 
one of the newest and prettiest affairs of the } pannier, sleeve, and gauntlet. 


season. Our model is trimmed with lace and ruche. 
It is called ‘The Chevalier Casaque,” } The trimming is laid-on the bodice to simulase 
and the pattern consists of five pieces, which ‘ a square-eut one. 


Vou. LVII.—20 $11 




















312 DIAGRAM OF THE CHEVALIBR CASAQUE. 








The front joins to the back according to panier, and are fastened with either a bow or 
the notches at the edges of the paper. The}{a gimp ornament. A waistband and short, 
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panier is gathered into the back of the waist; ; bunchy sash complete the Casague, which is 
the sides of the panier are likewise gathered, } just, the thing for out-of-door wear in the 
and the sides of the fronts wrap over the > spring. 
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BUTTERFLY PIN-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an illus- 
tration of a Pin-Cushion, made to represent a 
butterfly. The materials are pieces of silk or 
velvet in two colors, fine embroidery chenille 
in black, and three shades of the same color as 
the silk or velvet, fine dark-brown trimming 
chenille, gold cord, gold thread, etc. 

The upper and lightest wings of the butter- 
fly, represented in rather reduced size, are of 
brown sarcenet, and the edges are ornamented 
with gold thread stitches in button-hole stitch, 
worked separately, and firmly fastened upon 
the under wings of dark-brown satin. The 
middle point of the former, surrounded with 
cold cord, must be worked first with black and 
blue’chenille. The stitches forming radii are 
worked in two colors, with gold threads inter- 
mixed ; the little patterns are brown and black, 





with a white and silver-gray stitch in the 
middle. 

The scallops upon the.under wings are of 
black chenille and gold cord. The remainder 
is worked as shown ‘in the design, with black 
button-hole edge and lace stiteh. Each pair of 
wings is lined with a firm lining, having pre- 
viously been sewn together on the right side, 
leaving a little space, which is filled up with a 
cushion well stuffed with bran and sand. 

The body is made of wadding wound round 
with the thick, dark-brown chenille! and gold 
cord. Two black beads are placed for the eyes, 
and two pins for the antenew. When the body 
and wings are fastened together, black pins are 
pushed in all round, leaving only the heads 
visible; white pins are also placed as radii all 
round, four pins placed at the back form feet. 





PILLOW-CASE. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 








Tur edge of the case is straight; the 


red ingrain cotton; the emb- Sery is in satin 


Greek border is worked in chain-stitch with { stitch in white. A very pretty affair. 

















CROCHET ANTI-MACASSAR. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








THE materials for this Tidy, or Anti-Macas- 
sar, are Eyans’ crochet cotton, Nos. 14 to 20. 

Our rn consists of seven large crochet 
circles, gr wosettes, joined together in the man- 
ner seewin the illustration given above. These 
rosettes (one of which we give in the front of 
the number) are*worked with cotton of dif- 
ferent sizes, the thick parts with the coarse 
cotton, and (he open-work parts with the fine 
one. For the large rosette, wind the thick 
cotton once round a round netting-mesh, and 
work 8 double stitches round this loop. Then 
draw the loop tight together and work 3 rounds 
in double crochet, increasing sufficiently to keep 
the work flat; in the 5th round work at regular 
intervals always 2 raised treble stitches in each 
of the 8 stitehes of the Ist round; these 2 raised 
treble stitches consist of 2 long treble stitches 
cast off together. Miss no stitch of the preced- 
ing — under the raised treble stitches. The 

81 








5th round must have a number of stitches that 
can be divided by 2. Then work again 2 rounds 
of double stitches; the 2nd of these rounds must 
be worked with finer cotton, always 2 double 
on 1 double of the preceding round. In the 
following round work alternately 5 chain, 1 
double in every other stitch. 8th round: * 2 
chain, 2 treble, divided by 5 chain in the mid- 
dle stitch of the next chain-stitch scallop of the 
preceding round; 2 chain, 1 double on the mid- 
dle stitch of the following chain-stitch seallop; 
repeat from * to the end of the round, then cut 
off the cotton and fasten it. The middle part 
of the rosette is then completed. Work the 
thick circle of the rosette with coarse cotton 
as follows:—Make a foundation chain, which 
must have as many stitches as the 6th round 
of the middle part, and which must be worked 
very loosely, so as to be as wide as the inner 
edge of the thick circle in the rosette given 























EMBROIDERED SCISSOR-SHEATH. 


315 





in the front of the number; join the stitches 
into a circle, and work on them 1 round of 
double stitches, that is, always 1 double in 
one stitch of the foundation chain, and 2 dou- 


ble in the next. Then work 1 round of long 
treble without increasing, and then 1 round of 
double crochet, likewise without increasing, 
but work here in every 3rd double stitch-2 
slanting, long treble stitches, always in the 8rd 
stitch of the 1st round of.the circle; these 2 
long treble stitches are, however, cast off sepa- 
rately. Miss no stitch of the preceding round 
under these stitches. Then work 2 rounds like 
the 7th and 8th rounds of the middle part, to 
be worked with finer cotton; then fasten the 
cotton and cut it off. On the inner edge of the 
thick circle work likewise 2 rounds, like the 





7th and 8th of the middle part, with fine cot- 
ton; in working the 2nd round fasten it on to 
the middle part; instead of working 5 chain 
between the 2 treble stitches work only 4 chain- 
stitches; then 1 double on the middle one ef 
the 5 chain of one chain-stitch scallop of the 
middle part, 2 slip-stitches back on the 2 next 
of the 4 chain-stitches, and then 2 chain- 
stitches. The rosette is then completed. The 
small rosettes consist of the 1st 5 rounds of the 
middle part of the large rosettes and of 1 round 
of chain-stitch scallops; each of these scatlops 
has 5 chain-stitches. Work 1 double in every 
other stitch of the preceding round. 

The engraving, given above, shows how to 
sew the rosettes together, when the Anti-Ma- 
cassar wifl be complete. 





EMBROIDERED SCISSOR-SHEATH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats.—Gray kid, gold thread, gold 
luce, cardboard, white kid, gray sewing-silk. 

This Scissor-Case can be made of gray kid, 
cloth, watered silk, or velvet of any color pre- 
ferred. Instead of embroidering with gold 
thread, purse-silk of different colors may be 
chosen. The embroidery is worked in raised 


satin stitch and overcast. The case is made 
of white cardboard, which is covered outside 
with the embroidered material, and inside 
with white kid; the different parts are sewn 
together with overcast stitch: On the outlines 
of the case sew on a gold lace, a silk cord, or 
some chenille. 





EMBROIDERED PATTERN FOR POCKET-BOOKS, ETC. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an illus- 
tration of an embroidered pattern, which is 
particularly suitable for segar-cases or note- 
books; but it can also be worked on albums, or 
used for the cover of small baskets. On our 


pattern the ground is of light-brown leather. 
The principal lines of the pattern are worked 
with brown silk braid, sewn on with fine silk 
of the same color; the short, cross lines are 





worked with black purse-silk, edged with gold 
thread, the knots between with green silk. 
The figure on each side of the pattern is 
worked in satin stitch with green purse-silk, 
edged with gold thread; the small spot in the 
center of the pattern is worked in the same 
manner. The embroidery can, of course, be 
worked on velvet, cloth, or sik, according to 
taste. 
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FOOT-STOOL WITH BITS OF EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tis Foot-Stool is six inches and two-fifths 
high; it measures thirteen inches square; it is 
lower in the center than at the edge, as seen 
in illustration. The top and sides are covered 
with light-blue velvet, the bottom with black 
cloth. 

Strips of white cloth two inches and two- 
fifths wide are then sewn on over the velvet 








covering; they are scalloped out round the 
edge, and ornamented with point Russe em- 
broidery of different colored silk. From the 
middle to each corner sew on two light-blue 
pieces of chenille; in the middle of the cushion 
make a loop of blue silk braid, and fasten an 
angora tassel at each corner with a blue velvet 
button. 





BABY’S AFFGHAN 


‘ 


IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a colored 


‘illustration of a very pretty Affghan, in blue 


and white, for a baby. The materials are blue 
and white double zephyr. 

Make a chain three-quarters of a yard long, 
crochet upon that in Princess Royal Stitch 
until you have worked a piece, either a square 
or a piece little longer tnan wide. This is for 
the center of the Affghan, and on it work the 
initial letters, or monogram, on the white wool. 





For the border, crochet it a quarter of a yard 
deep all round, and on it work the pattern with 
the colored wool. It can very readily be done 
by following the pattern, doing it, of course, 
in cross-stitch. Add one or two rows of the 
colored wool all round, and finish off the 
ends with fringe of the colored wool, tied 
in knots. If preferred, the Affghan may be 
made in red and green, instead of blue and 
white. 





EDGE IN TATTING AND BRAID. 
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APPLIQUE TRIMMING FOR BRACKETS, BASKETS, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats.—Red and green cloth, white 
velvet, silk cordon in several colors, fine gold 
cord. 

This work consists of leaves of white velvet 
ornamented with yellow button-hole stitch; 
separate stitches in green and dark-red, and a 
button-hole stitch of fine silk placed upon a 
ground of red scalloped cloth. The green 
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leaves, which are placed in the center of the 
red scalloped cloth between the white leaves, 
are made of light-green cloth, with an edge of 
button-hole stitch of the same color, and out- 
side the latter a gold cord stitched over with 
black; it is joined to the red in the middle 
by a blue stalk, and has button-hole stitch 
veins. 





INSERTIONS IN 


EMBROIDERY. 


























EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

HOUSEKEEPING 18 as much a woman’s business as the busi- 
ness of a man is to sell goods, practice law, or work at a 
manual art. As society is at present organized, as it pro- 
bably will be, the household is the field where most women 
are called on to exercise their abilities, and discharge the 
duties of life. To regulate the family expenses is particu- 
larty the province of a woman, at least in the capacity of, 
wife. She ought to know, as nearly as possible, what her 
husband can afford to spend, and if she is a good and thrifty 
wife, she will take care not to spend more. On the part of 
the husband, it is his duty, not to work faithfully for 
his family, but to tell his wife tly how much he can 








afford to spend, iding ext g on the one side, and 
meanness on the other. 
For extravag: and are relative terms. What 


would be the former in some families would not be so in 
others. If a man is really rich, there is no reason why he 
should deny his wife the elegancies of life. If, on the other 
hand, he is comparatively poor, as nearly everybody, at the 
beginning of their married career, is in this country, the 
wife should he content to do without many luxuries, and 
even comforts, to which, perhaps, she has been accustomed 
in her father’s house. No young couple, if wise, will spend 
all they make. Youth is the time to “lay up for a rainy 
day.” A wife should be as sensible, in these things, as a 
husband, and deny herself, to-day, in order to be able to in- 
dulge herself to-morrow. 

Hence the necessity that every wife should understand 
housekeeping. There are two ways of carrying on a house: 
one is wasteful, the other thrifty; and a wife ought to be 
able to do it in the latter way. No man can succeed in 
business who does not understand it in all its details. He 
must be able to tell when he is cheated in price, and when 
he is not, whether an article is good, or whether it is bad, 
when work is done well, or when it is slighted. Now house- 
keeping, to be a success, must be carried on in the same 
way. A rich merchant does not perform manual labor, but 
confines himself to overseeing; and the wife of a rich man 
need not make her own puddings or bread, but certainly 
ought to be able to supervise that sort of work, when neces- 


We have thus answered the question of “ A Subscriber.” 
It is our deliberate opinion, that the education of women, 
in this country, is deficient in this one respect. Girls ought 
to be taught, to a greater degree than they are, to be good 
housekeepers. Ifsome of the hours wasted on mere showy 
accomplishments were devoted to learning more useful 
things, there would be happier households, nay! even better 
servants. 


In Paris, precious stones are worn freely in the hair. 
The hair is dressed quite in the Regency style, and M. 
Albert, the empress’ hair-dresser, mixes curls and plaits in 
an indescribable manner, but which is very graceful. The 
head does not look overburdened, although there is a profu- 
sion of hair upon it. The large butterfly bows are very 
fashionable, made either of velvet or faille, and very fre- 
quently some velvet ribbon is plaited in with the strands of 
hair. Sometimes the butterfly bow stands up as an aigretie 


in the center of a round coronet placed at the side of the 
head. We have seen a very pretty arrangement in this 
style; it was a chaplet of Spanish jassmine, light and deli- 
cate as a feather, with a butterfly bow of pink ribbon; on 
one side a crossband of pink velvet wixed with the plaits, 
and on 18 side a spray of jassmine. 





Tae Insuniovs Errect oF CHILDREN’S Parties, as con- 
ducted at present, is the subject of remark on the part of 
a leading medical journal. Children, it says, are excited 
beforehand. They are dressed insufficiently; they dance 
themselves into great fatigue; they eat and drink at late 
hours what would try their digestion badly enough in its 
midday vigor; and, worst of all, they lose from two to six 
hours sleep. This is all very true. But while every one 
must sympathize with the young sufferers who thus early 
find out all they have to endure when they are called upon 
to “enjoy themselves,” it seems hard that not a finger is 
lifted, not a voice is raised on behalf of the elder members 
of the community, whose sufferings must, at times, be awful 
at their late evening-parties. Here, in Philadelphia, people 
go out to parties at ten and eleven o'clock, just at the hour 
when they ought to be getting into bed. To say nothing of 
these late hours, the uncomfortable nature of the scanty 
clothing too many ladies wear, the misery of eating when 
they do not want to eat, and not eating when they do, there 
is the crushing expense which all this misery entails. There 
can be no doubt that we are as yet very barbarous in our 
enjoyments; real enjoyment should be natural, and not 
artificial; but what human creature could ever naturally 
enjoy the discomfort, for instance, of a crowded evening- 
party? Or how about health, when twice as many people 
are packed into rooms as the apartments can comfortably 
hold, when the air gets vitiated in consequence, and when 
the heat soon rises to ninety, or éven more, of Fahrenheit! 
What have the medical journals to say to this? 


New MAaGazINes are continually being advertised, as our 
readers know, and as continually being stopped, after a brief 
existence of a few months. Sometimes these ventures live 
a year or two; but the end comes at last. A New York daily 
of high standing asks why this is so, and then proceeds to 
answer it as follows :—“ Real and rigid editing,” it says, “is 
what mainly makes the difference in this department be- 
tween success and failure. The editor of a magazine ought 
not to content himself with merely looking over what con- 
tributions it may please Providence to send him, correcting 
copy, and picking the rubbish out of the flotsam and jetsam 
thrown upon his shores. He ought to exercise such a con- 
trol as shall insure every prominent topic of full treatment, 
and make his magazine a symmetrical whole, and not ‘a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms.’ This demands a special 
aptitude and a special training.” Now that is the exact 
truth. An editor, if a successful one, has to cater for one 
or two hundred thousand readers. He must have some- 
thing to please all. Long experience is, therefore, a very 
great advantage to him. In our time, we have seen nearly 
a hundred magazines started, intended to resemble “ Peter- 
son’s,” but only one is alive now that is as old as this. A 
good magazine is like wine in one respect, it gets better 
with age. 

Tae Latest Sryiz of crinoline is shown in an engraving 
given in the front of this number. This under-skirt, or 
crinoline, as it is so generally called, is made entirely of 
white horse-hair. The tournure is formed of puffs, which 
are continued at the sides in the lower part. The front is 
quite plain. 

Compare the colored fashion-plates in “Peterson” with 
those in other magazines. We give steel fashion-plates, and 
most others give colored wood-cuts only. The plates, in 
“Peterson,” cost more than twice as much a piece as those 
in other magazines generally. 
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Appirions MAY BE Maps To Cuvss at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough names have thus been added 
to make a second club, the sender will be entitled to a 
second premium, or premiums, as the case may be. Thus, 
for five subscribers, at $1.60, we send an extra copy, and also 
“Our Father, Who Art in Heaven,” as premiums. Now the 
person sending us such a club, may add subscribers at $1.60 
each, at any time during the year, and when enough have 
been sent to make five additional ones, then the sender will 
be entitled to another extra copy, and a choice of either of 
our premium engravings. And so of all our clubs, 

A Very Uservut Unper-Skirt, which may be put on under 
almost any dress, is represented in an engraving in the 
front of the present number. This under-skirt is made of 
Black silk, and is trimmed with a deep puffing, fastened 
down with a narrow scalloped-out edge, and with a flounce 
put on with a heading and scalloped out on both sides. All 
the seallops are edged with black satin. The shape and 
style of this under-skirt may be copied in a cheaper mate- 
rial, if wished. 

CLuss Most begin with either the January or July num- 
ber. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always be 
supplied. No club subscription taken for less than a year. 

Persons ORDERING THIS MAGAZINE from agents, or dealers, 
must look to them to supply the work. The publisher has 
no agent for whose contracts he is responsible. 

For Two DoLuars AND A HALF we will send a copy of 
“ Peterson,” for one year, and also a copy of either of our 
premium engravings. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Mary Russell Mitford. Edited by the Rev. A. 
G. K. L’Estrange. 2 vols.,12 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—Miss Mitford is chiefly known for her charming 
book, “Our Village.” Thirty years ago everybody read it, 
and even yet it is a general favorite. Its sketches of rural 
life in England are graphic and natural, and will long sur- 
vive as a picture of manners in out-of-the-way districts, in 
the first decades of the nineteenth century. Of so genial an 
author it is natural to wish to know more than a volume of 
mere sketches reveals. Accordingly, in this work, we have 
her life, as told incidentally by herself in letters to various 
friends and correspondents. The reverend editor has written 
but little himself: only enough, indeed, to connect the let- 
ters together ; and the result is a very enjoyable book. Miss 
Mitford was of what is called in England “a good family.” 
Her father was descended from the younger branch of a 
noble stock, and her mother was an heiress. The father 
scems to have been one of those easy, spendthrift, popular 
men, whom even his own sex like, and whom wives and 
daughters adore. He ran through two fortunes, and lived, 
in his old age, on the earnings of his daughter: yet that 
daughter, to the very last, loved, nay! almost worshiped 
him. The volumes are very neatly printed and bound. 

Charles O'Malley. By the author of “Harry Lorrequer.” 
1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—We have 
seen a thousand novels published since “O'Malley” first ap- 
pared, and yet, in all that time, there has been no one so 
rollicking and racy. As a picture of life in Ireland, in what 
some regretfully call “the good old times,” it has no equal. 


| We have re-read it with almost unalloyed delight, laughing 


as heartily as at first over its fun and frolic. This is a very 
handsome edition, and can be had bound in cloth, or in half 
calf, as the purchaser may desire. As “O'Malley” is a book 
to keep in the library, the latter style of binding is not only 
the best, but, in the long run, the cheapest. 





The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of 
Victor Rydberg, by William W. Thomas, Jr. Second Edi- 
tion. lvol..12mo. Philada: 7. B. Peterson é Brothers.— 
We are glad to see that the demand for this novel has been 
80 great as to call already for a second edition. It is reallya 
work of very high merit. Not only is the story well told, not 
only is the story itself an exciting one, but the picture of the 
times, which are those of Julian the Apostate, is drawn with 
equal truth and force. Such novels instruct the reader often 
even more than history itself, for they make the dry bones 
live again and give vitality to a dead and dumb past. Miss 
Bremer was the first to call attention to this remarkable 
novel, and it was chiefly through her influence that Mr. 
Thomas, American Consul in Sweden, was induced to trans- 
late it. 

The Andes and the Amazon. By James Orton, M.A, 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers ——This volume 
is the result of a scientific expedition, under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution, to the equatorial regions of 
South America and the river Amazon. Nearly the whole 
of the tract explored has been singularly misrepresented 
even by the most recent geographical writers. We welcome 
this work, therefore, as a reliable account of that strange 
district: in every way it is full of instruction, and it has 
also unflagging interest. The volume is finely illustrated, 
and has a new map of equatorial America. 

The Planter’s Northern Bride. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This 
is the seventh volume of the new series of the novels of 
Mrs. Lee Hentz. The volume is printed and bound to match 
its predecessors. The binding is in such excellent taste, that 
few books look so well in a library as this and the others of 
the series. All of these novels are love-stories, the scene 
being mostly laid at the South befure the war. Five more 
volumes will complete the series. 

Only Herself. By Miss Edwards. 1 vol.. 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This novel is by the Miss Edwards, who 
wrote “Dennis Donne,” and has since become Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip. It is not near so good as her former works; in- 
deed is quite the worst she has yet written. The heroine is 
an int ly selfish ch ter, hardly consistent or probable. 
If there are such women in England, there are none, we 
hope, in America. 

A Marriage In High Life. By Mrs. Grey. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson &@ Brothers—A doubdle-column, 
octavo edition, price only fifty cents. Mrs. Grey is exceed- 
ingly popular with a large circle of- readers, and, indeed, in 
her line of fiction cannot easily be excelled. Few novels 
have sold better than her “ Duke and Cousin.” 

The Maiden Widow. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 
vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers—A sequel 
to the “Family Doom,” heretofore noticed in these pages. 
Mrs. Southworth, in spite of being one of the most volumin- 
ous, is also one of the most popular of our female novelists. 

Plautus. By C. S. Harrington, M.A. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—An edition of the three best 
plays of the Latin author, Plautus, with notes critical and 
explanatory. The dies are Captiyi, Trinummus, and 
Rudens. ; 

Adéentures of Caleb Williams, By William Godwin. 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A novel that 
attracted no little notice sixty years ago. It is, perhaps, 
one of the most curious and subtle, in some respects, in the 
language. 

Why Did He Marry Her? By Eliza A. Dupuy. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A love-story, 
pure and simple, that will please all, but especially the 
young. The plot is unusually stirring. 

Hirell. By the author of “Abel Drake's Wife.” 1 vol.,8 
vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A cheap, octavo edi- 
tion, price fifty cents, of a new novel by John Saunders, | 
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@UR ARM-CHAIR. 

Waeerirr & Witson.—‘On the seventh day of August, 
1857, I purchased,” writes Harriet A. Bellows, of Seneca 
Falls, “one of your Sewing-Machines, which has been used 
from that day to this almost incessantly. I do not recollect 
any day except Sundays in which some work has not been 
done upon it. By far the greater part of the time it has 
been run from seven o’clock in the morning until ten, 
eleven, and often until twelve o'clock at night. It has 
never cost one cent for repairs, and is to-day im as complete 
working order as the day I bought it. I would not ex- 
ohange it for a new Machine of any other kind.” 


Sea-Moss Farrne, made from pure Irish Moss, is decidedly 
a most delicious food, and one that has long been wanted 
for invalids and children, and those requiring a light and 
delicate food. It is being used extensively as a table dessert, 
in Blanc Mange, Puddings, Cream, etc., and over one hun- 
dred palatable dishes may be made from it, Its great con- 
venience and extraordinary cheapness “vill make it the most 
popular food sauce in the world. Office of the Company, 53 
Park Place, New York. a 


SeveraL HunpRED NovELs are contained in the Catalogue 
of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. These novels are by Scott, 
Dickens, D’Israeli, Lever, Trollope, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. 
Gray, Mrs. Southworth, etc., etc. They are of all prices, 
from twenty-five cents up to a dollar and seventy-five cents; 
and of all descriptions, romantic, historical, humorous, 
realistic, etc., etc. Catalogues sent gratis, if written for. 
Address T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Tne New ILLustrateD Edition of Charles Dickens’ works 
is now published, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, at $1.75 per 
volume, instead of $2.50, as formerly. This great reduction 
in price is made to meet the times. There is now no edi- 
tion, published anywhere, equal to this in price and quality. 
Everybody, who pretends to have books, ought to have an 
edition of Dickens, and this is the edition to buy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. 


SHERMAN’S PATENT BRAKE to prevent retrograde motion 
on Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Machines. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, with instructions for using, on the receipt of 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Address Sherman, Patent Brake 
Company, Box 2832, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SuBscRIBERS TO “ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” can have either 
of the premium engravings for $1.00 each. To all others 
the price is $2.00. Address Peterson’s MaGazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 

How To Make Goop Tza.—Nearly every woman thinks she 
‘knows how to make good tea. But this isa mistake. When 
a really first-rate dish of tea has been tasted, people realize, 
for the first time, how bad has been the tea they have been 
in the habit of drinking. 

To make good tea, three things are requisite. The first 
is good tea. What is good tea depends, in some degree, on 
the taste of the person who is to drink it. But whatever 
kind is selected, be sure you get the best of that kind. The 
second thing is a good tea-pot. It should be a plain one, 
free from ornaments, which give a larger surface to throw 
off the heat, or from flutings or mouldings, which prevent 
the inside being wiped clean and dry after use. The third 
requisite is boiling soft water. When soft water cannot be 
obtained, a small portion of carbonate of soda is often used 





to cerrect the hardness of the water, but in general it is em- 
ployed in great excess, when it renders the tea soapy and 
mawkish. Without these three things, you may have a 
beverage you call tea, but it is not a first-rate article, 

One of the most famous receipts for making tea is that of 
the late Leigh Hunt. He was an inveterate tea-drinker, and 
particularly choice in his tea. We cannot do better than 
to let him tell his story in his own words. “ Dear reader,” 
he says, “male or female, (very dear if the latter,) do you 
know how to make good tea? Because if you do not, (and 
we have known many otherwise accomplished persons fail 
in that desideratum,) here is a receipt for you. In the first 
lace, the tea-pot must be thoroughly cleaned, and the water 
thoroughly boiling. There should not be a leaf of stale tea 
left from the last meal. The tests of boiling are various 
with different people, but there can be no uncertainty if the 
steam come out of the lid of the kettle; and it is best, there- 
fore, to be sure upon that evidence, No good tea can be de- 
pended upon from an urn, because an urn cannot be kept 
boiling, and water should never be put upon tea but ina 
thoroughly and immediately boiling state. If it has dono 
boiling, it should be made to boil again. Boiling, propor- 
tion, and attention, are the three magic words of tea-making. 
The water should be soft, hard water being sure to spoil the 
best tea; and it is advisable to prepare the tea-pot against a 
chill by letting a small quantity of hot water stand in it be- 
fore you begin, emptying it out, of course, when you do so. 
These premises being taken care of, excellent tea may bo 
made for one person by putting into the pot two or three 
teaspoonfuls, and as much water as will cover the quantity ; 
let this stand five minutes, and then add as much more as 
will twice fill the cup you are going to use. Leave this 
additional water another five minutes, and then, first put- 
ting the sugar and milk into the cup, pour out the tea, 
making sure to put in another cup of boiling water directly. 
Of tea, made for a party, a spoonful for each, and one largo 
one over, must be used, taking care never to drain the tea- 
pot, and always to add the requisite quantity of boiling 
water, as just mentioned. Now have a cup of tea thus well- 
made, and you will find it a very different thing from tho 
insipid dilution which some call tea, watery at the edges, 
and transparent half-way down; or the syrup into which 
some convert their tea, who are no tea-driukers, but should 
take molasses for their breakfast; or the mere strength of 
tea, without any one qualification of other materials—a 
thing no better than stewed tea-leaves. In tea, properly so 
called, you should slightly taste the sugar, be sensible of a 
balmy softness in the milk, and enjoy at once a solidity, a 
delicacy, a relish, and a fragrance in the tea. Thus com- 
pounded, it is at onco a refreshment and an elegance, and, 
we believe, the most innocent of cordials; for we think wo 
can say, from experience, that when tea does harm, it is 
either from the unmitigated strength just mentioned, or 
from its being taken too hot—a common and most perni- 
cious custom. The inside of a man, dear people, is not a 
kitchen copper.” 

Another famous receipt is that of the late celebrated cook, 
Alexis Soyer. It is shorter than Leigh Hunt's. “Put tho 
tea,” he says, “into a perfectly clean and dry tea-pot, ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour before it is required. Warm 
both the pot and the tea by placing them in the oven, or 
before the fire; then fill the tea-pot with boiling water. 
Allow it to stand for five minutes, and the tea is ready. This 
method improves the fragrance of the tea very considerably, 
slightly, but pleasantly, altering the flavor; it appears to act 
by removing any trace of moisture or dampness from tho 
tea, and by developing the aromatic principle. It will be 
found well worth a trial.” Either of these receipts will give 
you good tea, however: on the whole, perhaps, we prefer 
Leigh Hunt's. At any rate, he tells of his way of tea-making 
in such an unctuous, enjoyable fashion, that our mouth 
waters as we read it. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

BoppING PLANTS requires more care than is generally sup- 
posed, and as many of our fair subscribers attend to it for 
themselves, we give a few hints on the subject, thus early 
in the season. The principal point, be it remembered, is to 
induce the roots to remain below the varying influence of 
the weather ; and this can, in a great degree, be secured. 

Before planting remove the soil from the beds to a con- 
siderable depth, and fill in to within a foot or so of the sur- 
face with rough, porous soil, pieces of soft brick, rotten 
wood, etc., well mingled together, and saturated with water. 
Upon this throw in some of the soil in which the plants‘are 
to root. After planting give another good watcring, and 
with the remainder of the soil finish off the bed. And to 
these precautions to retain moisture, it is an excellent one 
to add that of mulching the surface of the soil till the plants 
have covered it. The short grass from the lawns is excel- 
lent for the purpose. 

Now it must be a very dry séason to exhaust the store of 
moisture thus given and husbanded; but, nevertheless, an 
addition may be required. If s9, don’t think of putting it 
on the surface, but have hajes made in different parts of the 
bed through the soil into the mass of porous material below, 
down which a good supply can be poured, and where it will 
be stored up to be given out as the plants require it. The 
soil immediately about the plants will constantly obtain a 
supply from below, and from it the roots of the plants will 
obtain what they require. Plants thus treated will not be 
affected by every scorching day during the summer. Their 
growth will be steady and progressive, the results of which 
on their general health need not be commented on. Of 
course, this ground-watering is not intended to supersede 
aytinging the foliage of plants at the close of hot, dry days. 
That is quite another matter, and a very important one, too. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BQ~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ° 

SOUPS. 

Fish-Soup—Soak some crushed, dried peas, previously 
well washed, then put them to cook in warm spring or 
river water. After softening, pass them through a colander, 
so as to form a thin puree. Take, afterward, some scraps of 
fresh fish, put them in a sauce-pan, with an onion stuck 
with one or two heads of cloves, slices of carrot and pot- 
herbs, salt and pepper; moisten with half water and half 
broth ; add bread-crumbs and a lump of butter ; let the whole 
cook thoroughly, and then strain through a colander. In 
the South of France this fish-soup, which everywhere can 
replace that of meat, is prepared with oil instead of butter. 

Veal Gravy Soup.—Garnish the bettom of the stew-pan 
with thin pieces of lard, then a few slices of ham, slices of 
veal-cutlet, sliced onions, carrots, parsnips, celery, a few 
cloves upon the meat, and a spoonful of broth; soak it on 
the fire in this manner till the veal throws out its juice; 
then put it on a stronger fire till the meat catches to the 
bottom of the pan and is brought to a proper color, then add 
a sufficient quantity of light broth, and simmer it on a slow 
fire till the meat is thoroughly done; add a little thyme and 
mushrooms. Skim and sift it clear for use. 

A Cheap and Wholesome Soup.—One gallon of cold water, 
ene pound of beef, and two tablespoonfuls of rice. Let this 
boil, then add an onion or two or three leeks; boil an hour. 
Peel and slice eight potatoes; wash them in warm water; 
add them to the soup, with a seasoning of salt and pepper; 
stir it frequently ; boil another hour, and then serve. 

A Very Simple Soup.—Skim off the fat from mutton or 
chicken-stock ; put into a soup-pot, with two or three car- 
rots, turnips, and onions, a cup of rice, the bones and bits of 
cold meat, pepper, salt, and a few tomatoes. Boil it four 
hours; then take out the bones, and send it to table. 





FISH. 

Lobster-Pie.—Boil two or three lobsters, take the meat 
from the tails whole, and cut each in four pieces length- 
ways. Take out all the spawn and the meat from the claws; 
beat it well in a mortar, and season it with pepper, salt, two 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and a little anchovy liquor. Melt half 
a pound of fresh butter, and stir all together with the cramb 
of a penny roll rubbed through a fine? colander, and the 
yolks of two eggs. Put a light puff-paste over the dish, lay 
in the tails, and the rest of the meat over them. Cover it 
with paste, and bake in a slow oven. 

Frying Fish.—In frying fish, the egg should be carefully 
spread over the fish, and then the fish should be rolled in a 
good quantity of bread-crumbs on a flat dish. Have a fry- 
ing-pan ready filled with boiling lard, or, better still, oil, and 
fry till the required brownness is obtained. 


MEATS. 


Rump-Steak Pie—Procure two pounds of rump-steaks, 
which cut into slices half an inch thick, and season well 
with pepper and salt; dip each piece into flour, and lay 
them in a small pie-dish, finishing the top in the form of a 
dome ; add a wineglassful of water, then have ready half a 
pound of plain paste; cut off a small piece, which roll into a 
band, and lay round the edge of the dish, having previously 
wetted it with a paste-brush dipped in water; then roll out 
the remainder of the paste to about the size of the dish, 
damp the band of paste upon the dish, and lay the other 
piece over; make a hole with a knife at the top, press the 
edges evenly down with your thumbs, trim the pie round 
with a knife, egg over the top with a paste-brush, and orna- 
ment it with the trimmings of the paste, according to fancy ; 
bake it rather better than an hour in a moderate oven, and 
serve either hot or cold. 

To Dress Kidneys.—Cut them through the center; take 
out the core; pull the kernels apart; put them into the 
sauce-pan without any water, and set them on the fire 
where they may get hot, not boil; in half an hour put the 
kidneys into cold water, wash them clean, and put them 
back into the sauce-pan, with just enough water to cover 


} them; boil them one hour, then take them up; clean off the 


fat and skin; put into the frying-pan some butter, pepper, 
and salt; dredge in a little flour, half a pint of hot water, 
and the kidneys; let them simmer twenty minutes; stir 
them often; do not let them fry, because it hardens them. 
This is a very nice dish for breakfast. 

To Boil Corned-Beef—Wash it thoroughly, and put into 
a pot that will hold plenty of water., The water should be 
hot; the same care is necessary in skimming it as for fresh 
meat. It is not too much to allow half an hour for every 
pound of meat after it has begun to boil. The goodness of 
corned-beef depends much on its being boiled gently and 
long. If it is to be eaten cold, lay it, when boiled, into a 
coarse earthen dish or pan, and over it a piece of board the 
size of the meat. Upon this put a clean stone, or a couple 
of flat-irons, or some other heavy weight. Salt meat is very 
much improved by being pressed. 

A Beef-Cutlet.—Take a rib of beef, beat it a little to make 
it tender, lay it in vinegar for six hours, then take it out, and 
have prepared bread-crumbs, parsley, pepper, salt, and a 
little onion; rub yolk of egg over the cutlet, and strew the 
above ingredients well over it; put it in a tin tray before the 
fire for an hour and a half, turning it occasionally. Serve 
with rich gravy. 

Lamb’s-Head with Brain or Liver—Blanch the brain or 
liver, and mince them as for sheep's-head, introducing only 
the yolk of an egg; mix with a little milk, stir in quickly, 
add a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, the juice of half a 
lemon, lay it on the dish with the head over, and serve. 

DESSERTS. : 

Orange Sponge.—To one ounce of isinglass, dissolved in a 

pint of boiling water and strained, add the juice of six 
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oranges and two lemons, half a pound of sugar, and one 
ounce of flour, sifted fine. Mix all well together, and when 
nearly cold, whip it till it becomes a sponge; then put it 
into a mould, If whipped too warm it will turn to a jelly. 
It is better to make it a day before you use it. 

Almond-Puffs.—Two ounces of sweet almonds, blanched, 
then beaten into a little paste with orange-flower water. 
Take the whites of three eggs, and beat them to a high 
froth; add to them the almond-paste, and as much finely- 
powdered sugar as will make it of a tolerable consistence ; 
form cakes of any shape you choose, lay them on writing- 
paper, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Yellow Flummery.—Boil two ounces of isinglass in a pint 
and a half of water till it is dissolved, and then add a pint 
of white wine, the juice of two and the outside of three 
lemons, the yolks of seven. eggs, well beaten, and sugar to 
your taste. Mix the whole together and set it on the fire 
till it boils, stirring it continually ; strain it into a basin, and 
stir it till it is almost cold, then put it into the moulds. 

Raisin-Pudding.—Soak two ounces of raisins in enough 
brandy to cover them. Take half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of chopped suet, a dessertspoonful of ground ginger, 
two eggs, four ounces of white sugar, and enough milk to 
make it a pretty light paste; add the raisins and brandy, 
put it into a cloth or basin, boil it for two hours, and serve 
with what pudding-sauce you please. 

Lemon-Pie—The juice and grated rind of one lemon, one 
cup of water, one tablespvonful of corn-flour, one cup of 
sugar, one egg, and a piece of butter the size of a small egg. 
Boil the water, wet the corn-flour with a little cold water, 
and stir it in; when it boils up, pour it on the sugar and 
butter; after it cools, add the egg and lemon; bake with 
under and upper crust. 

Apple- Meringue——Boil twelve apples in water till soft, take 
off the peel, press the pulp through a hair-sieve upon half a 
pound of pounded loaf-sugar; whip the whites of two eggs, 
add them to the apples, beat all together till it becomes very 
stiff and looks quite white. Serve it heaped upon a dish. 

Birthright-Pudding without Eggs.—One pound of suet 
shred fine, half a pint of molasses, one pound of currants, 
one pound of flour; to be mixed with boiling milk ; add can- 
died lemon, raisins, nutmeg, and bitter almonds to taste; tie 
in a cloth, and boil five hours. 


CAKES. 


Nice Little Cakes.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sifted sugar, half a pound of currants, 
four eggs, one blade of mace. Mix the sugar and flour to- 
gether; rub the butter well into the mixture; add the cur- 
rants; pound the mace; beat the eggs for twenty minutes, 
form into small, flat cakes; place on a well-buttered tin, and 
bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

Milk-Scones.—Boil two pints of milk; when boiling, take 
off the fire and stir into the pan sufficient flour to make it 
into a thick paste; add a iittle salt; roll out on a baking- 
board very thin, cut into small rounds like biscuits, and 
bake on a hot girdle for two or three minutes. They should 
be put at once into a warm napkin and sent to table very hot. 

Seed-Cake.—One pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder, half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, six ounces 
of butter, two eggs, a dessertspoonful of caraway-seeds, and 
half a pint of milk. Mix well together, and bake from an 
hour and a half to two hours in rather a slow oven. 

Little White Cakes.—Dry half a pound of flour, rub into 
it a very little sugar, one ounce of butter, one egg, and a 
spoonful of thin cream, a few caraway-seeds, and as much 
milk as will make it into a paste. Roll out thin, and bake 
for fifteen minutes on a tin. 

Shrewsbury Cakes.—Beat the whites of three eggs, half a 
pound of sifted sugar, disedive half a pound of butter. Mix 
these ingredients with sufficient flour to make a paste. Then 
roll out, and cut with glass or tin. 





Dutch-Cakes:—Six ounces of butter and lard mixed, four 
eggs, half a pound of flour, half a pound of sugar; beat the 
butter and lard to a cream, mix it with the eggs, well 
beaten; then add the flour and sugar, both warmed, and a 
little nutmeg and cinnamon ; when well-beaten, add a spoon- 
ful of brandy, and bake a full hour, in a buttered mould, in 
a quick oven. 

Lemon-Cake.—One pound of flour, six ounces of butter, 
six ounces of moist sugar, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, three eggs, and the rind of one large lemon, or two 
small ones, grated fine; a little milk to make it the proper 
stiffness. Bake for one hour in a quick oven. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fig. 1.—EveninG-DRESS OF WHITE Swiss MUSLIN, trimmed 
with twelve narrow flounces, which reach to the waist ; each 
flounce has a band:of narrow, black velvet run on it just 
above the narrow hem. Low, plain waist, and short, puffed 
sleeves; black velvet bretelles, with small bows on the 
shoulders, and a black velvet sash, with large bows and 
long, wide ends, Narrow black velvet ribbon around the 
neck, and a bow of black velvet in the hair. 

Fig. 11.—WALKING-DreEss.—The skirt is of green and white 
plaid mohair, trimmed with eleven narrow, bias ruffles, scal- 
loped on the lower edge. ‘The redingote is also of green 
mohair, but of a smaller plaid than that of the skirt, and 
of two shades of green instead of green and white. It opens 
in front, is lined with green silk, which shows when the 
ends are turned back. The back of the redingote is slit up 
part of the, way to the waist, and the corners are turned 
back and faced with green silk, like the front; the open 
waist and close sleeves are also trimmed with green silk. 
White lace bonnet, ornamented with pink roses, 

Fic. 111.—Hovse oR CARRIAGE-DRESS OF Rich Brown SILE, 
striped with black. The skirt is short and quite plain; the 
pannier is very much puffed out in the back, and not closed 
at the lower part; that, as well as the bottom of the small, 
tight, jacket-shaped Dody, is trimmed with black lace put 
on over white lace; the sleeves and bretelles are trimmed in 
the same way. 

Fig. 1v.—Waite Mona Dress.—The skirt of which is 
quite plain, except just around the bottom, where a scal- 
loped trimming is put on to turn up, and is laid in large 
box-plaits. Yellow silk over-skirt, very much looped up, 
longer at the back than at the sides, and trimmed with 
green fringe; a small, white ornament, like an apron, trim- 
med with green, falls over the front. High, white muslin 
body worn under a low, green silk one, and sleeves puffed 
to the wrist. 

Fig. v.—CARRIAGE on Hovuse-Dress or Gray SiLx.—The 
skirt is long and plain, except down the front, which is orna- 
mented with blue bows, connected by a band of blue silk. 
The casaque, which also forms an upper-skirt, has two very 
deep and full puffs at the back, and is turned back and 
faced with blue silk in front; the waist is also open, and 
faced with blue silk, and shows the waist of the under-skirt, 
which is trimmed with blue bows. Bonnet of blue crepe, 
ornamented with a small ostrich feather. 

Fie. vi1.—Ripine-Hasit or Navy Bive CLora.—The skirt, 
which must be slightly gored on each width, is fifty inches 
long. The body, which opens in front over a high, white 
vest, or chemisette, is made with lapels, and a very small 
basque; at the back the basque slopes down into a very 
short coat skirt. Black hat, and gray gauze veil. 

Fic. vi1.—Dress or Brown SILK, trimmed round the bot- 
tom with three flounces, two striped with black satin and a 
plain one in the middle. Casaque ornamented. like the 
skirt, rounded in front and with revers trimmed with a 
ruche and flounce, and looped up in the middle of the back. 
Bonnet of brown velvet and black lace. Long feather form- 
ing a diadem, 
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Fic. vi1.—Gray Stk Dress, trimmed in front with a deep 
floance surmounted by a wide velvet cross-strip. Long 
tunic forming a train behind. Corsage with long basques in 
front. Short basque behind laid in three wide plaits. The cor- 
sage opens shaw]-fashion, and the basques are trimmed with 
a wide satin cross-strip. Sleeves plain to the elbow, with a 
satin cross-strip and bow; wide on the seivigers: slit up and 
trimmed with deep, white lace. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—We also give, this month, patterns 
for collars and sleeves, for a crinoline, and for*an under- 
skirt, as well as for a fine white cloth jacket for the house, 
and to be made without sleeves. This jacket is trimmed 
with a row of velvet all around, and with two other rows at 
the bottom; the back of the jacket is slit up behind; and it 
has a black velvet collar, and is fastened in front by one 
large button. 

The new spring goods are exceedingly pretty and fresh- 
looking; the chintzes, percales, and a new cotton material 
called satin-jean, which is a little twilled and very glossy, are 
usually of white grounds, with green, blue, or violet stripes ; 
or else with polka dots, or with small flower patterns over 
them. Some of the prettiest percales are perfectly plain, 
and of delicate tea, buff, dove, or pearl colors. Lawns and 
organdies are striped in white, or of some delicate shade of 
color, alternating with strips of a gay chintz pattern. Mo- 
hairs are in stripes and checks of all the pretty spring 
colors; French summer silks are always beautiful, and vary 
but little in pattern, the small plaids and narrow stripes 
being always in fashion; they come in all the most delicate 
shades of color. The foulards, which have been of such poor 
quality for so many years, are of a much more serviceable 
texture this year; they are twilled, have light grounds, and 
are dotted with pretty contrasting colors, as a buff ground 
with ligkt-blue; maize color with brown; gray with violet, 
etc. ; and some have flowers sprinkled over them ; others are 
striped, etc. Grenadines are of all colored grounds, with 
brocaded stripes and flowers. There are innumerable mate- 
rials of cotton and silk, and silk and wool combination, with 
innumerable names attached; but they are usually of the 
styles described. Black silks are still very high, if of good 
quality, as well as all other good silks of single colors. The 
fancy silks with figures, stripes, etc., are lower in propor- 
tion than the others. For very elegant dresses, either as 
an over-skirt for a short suit, or as a tunic over a train- 
dress, crepe de chine is very stylish. This is something like 
the old-fashioned China crepe, except it is much lighter 
in texture, and finer, with a less crapy surface. This is of 
French manufacture, and not Chinese. It has not body 
enough to make a long dress ef. It is usually trimmed 
with lace, or a narrow moss fringe. 

A long dress is never seen on the street now, and a short 
one is as seldom seen in the evening, except on very young 
girls. 
making dresses. For the street, the lower-skirt is trimmed 
with either one deep ruffle, or several narrower ones, or 
with puffings, quillings, etc., as the fancy may dictate. The 
apper-skirt is usually a good deal puffed at the back, draped 
at the sides, and should always be trimmed to correspond, 
in some measure, with the under-skirt. Even for the street, 
the dresses will be worn square, or slightly open in front, 
over a chemisette; and while some cling to the close coat- 
sleeve, others prefer the tight sleeve to just below the elbow, 
with two or three deep ruffles, or the old-fashioned pagoda 
sleeve, reaching to the wrist, and very wide. 

Sacques, very much draped and puffed, made of black silk, 
comes this season to wear over dresses of all colors; but an 
article of the same kind caa be made of the color of the 
under-skirt, and thus form a complete costume. Very short 
jackets, slit up the back and under the arms, so as to give 
room for the pannier, and with long, wide flowing sleeves, 
will also be worn on the street. 


There is nothing particularly new in the way of 





Lone Dressks for the house are also very much trimmed; 
ruffles, flounces, and bows ef ribbon, are seen everywhere; 
the puffed tunic still keeps its place; square and heart- 
shaped bodies are much the most fashionable. Lace is very 
much employed in all trimmings. 

Since the open bodices have been worn, more attention 
has been paid to linen; and lace, its appropriate trimming, 
is now universally used for ladies’ collars, cuffs, and frills. 
The chemisette a coeur, square, and the collar, Henri II., 
are very pretty, but the latter is most becoming to persons 
with long necks. After all, the most important thing to 
be observed in dress is whether a particular style, shape, or 
color, suits the wearer's age, figure, height, or complexion. 
The present fashions are most varied, and every woman 
ought to be able to discover the one most suited to improve 
instead of to uglify her appearance. There is a greater art 
in dressing well than many would suppose; thus the short 
costume often looks ungraceful, not because it fits badly, 
but from the simple reason that the eet mente: have not 
received proper attention. 

Only the smallest kind of crinoline or hoop is worn, just 
enough to make a person walk comfortably, if the dress be 
either long or short; the hoops should in no instance meet 
in front, either at the top or bottom. 

Tue New Bonnets still retain the winter's shape, very 
small at the back, and very high in front. Feathers are a 
great deal used, but as the season advances, they will give 
way to long sprays of flowers. 

For DressinG THE Harr there is no fixed rule; it is gener- 
ally combed high in front, and arranged in such a manner as 
to call to mind the general aspect of the Marie Antoinette 
styles; but what diversity of details! Here, we see one or 
two pendant short braids; there, these braids are long; one 
lady has her head covered with close, short curls, like’the 
fleece of a sheep; another wears her hair crimped, waved, 
and built up like a tower; this one adopts short curls; that 
one wears them as long as a bell-rope. In short, everything 
is permissible; and a woman no longer depends on anything 
but her own individual taste. 

Amona Nrw MATERIALS ARE THE BRAVER BRAND, pure 
black Mohair, and the BurraLo Branp, black alpaca. They 
are, probably, the best things imported. They combine ele- 
gance and cheapness in an unrivaled degree, and will out- 
wear any other articles in the same line of goods. To a 
great extent they will supersede black silk. William J. 
Peake & Co., Nos. 46, 48, and 50 White street, New York, 
are the Importers’ The other materials for spring dresses 
are much as usual. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. 1.—Dress or FaAwn-CoLorep CASHMERE, FOR A LITTLE 
Girt.—The lower-skirt is trimmed with a narrow scalloped 
band in cashmere, bound and headed with brown braid; the 
upper-skirt opens in front, and that, as well as the small 
basque-skirt to the jacket, correspond in trimming with 
that of the lower-skirt. The jacket opens square in front 
over a plain body. Fawn-colored hat, and brown feather. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Lignt-Bive Monarr, trimmed with three 
ruffles of the same at the bottom, headed by a ruching of 
blue silk. The casaque ef mohair is open and rounded in 
front, and is also trimmed with a ruching of blue silk; the 
casaque is cut square at the neck, trimmed with a blue silk 
ruche, and is wern over a plaited muslin body, White hat, 
with roses and green leaves. 

Fic. 11.—Surr or Gray CAsstMERR, FOR A Boy.—The trou- 
sers and Zouave jacket are braided in black; gray vest; 
gray felt hat, and plume. 

Fie. 1v.—Inrant’s Cap, trimmed with insertion and orna- 
mented with bows and rosettes of ribbon. 

Fie. v.—Smx Hat, vor A Baby, with turned up brim, trim- 
med with loops of satin ribben. 
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BEAVER BRAND 






AVE M K 
SILK FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 

These GOODS are distinguished for their Silky ap- 
pearance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 
Slack, which we warrant them to-retain, Being made of 
the very finest matcrial, they positively excel all other 
Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most of the 
leading Retail Dry Goods Merchants in all the 
leading cities and towns throughout all the States. 

Purchasers will know these Goods, as a 
ticket is attached to each piece bearing @ picture 
of the Beaver, precisely like the above. 


WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48 and 50 White St., New York. 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


VINEG AR! HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 


Molasses or Sorghum,in ten hours, 
without using drugs. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 








HOVEY & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, PLANTS, &c, 
83 North Market Street, - Boston, Mass, 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
TO THE FLOWER & VEGETABLE GARDEN 
AND CATALOGUE OF SEEDS FOR 1870. 


The 37th Edition, revised, enlarged and improved, con- 
taining 148 pages, illustrated with more than 100 fino 
engravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 


and.a descriptive list of more than 2500 varieties of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds,embracing every novelty introduced in 
1869, with full and plain practical directions for the culture 
of flowers and plants, the arrangement of the garden, &c. 
Also, a descriptive list of 150 varieties of the best French 
Gladiolus, including the superb new varieties of 1869, now 
first offered ; all the summer-flowering bulbs, such as Lilies, 
Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c., together with every requisite for 
the garden. A copy mailed to every applicant on the re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Our customers supplied free of charge. 
Address ITOVEY & CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston. 


GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE, 


Y ANNUAL CATALOGUE, containing a list of many 
WN novelties, besides all the standard vegetables of the 
garden (over 100 of which are of my own growing,) with 
a choice selection of Flower Seed, will be forwarded gratis 
toall, I warrant my seed shall prove as represented. I 
warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I warrantall mon- 
ey forwarded shall reach me. Send for a catalogue. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marsieweap, Mass, 








Hee Cae 


For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every- 
thing. AGents Wantep. Circular and sample stocking 
Free. Address WINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Bath, Me. or 176 Broadway, New York. 


ry *. j e r ~ 
AGENTS! READ THIS! 
WS WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $80 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS 
WINDOWS, 
MARBLE, 
KNIVES, 













POLISHES 
TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &c. 


Q@epot, 211 Washington Street, New York 


FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINE, 
_ WORTH $40 CASH, GIVEN TO ANY PERSON 
sending us forty subscribers for Brainard’s Musical World, 
a monthly magazine. Each number contains twenty 
pages of beautiful new music and interesting reading. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 

Elegant premiums for clubs, consisting of Pianos, 
Organs, Sewing Machines, Writing-Desks, Ladies’ Work- 
Boxes, Books, Chromos, &c. Specimen copies with a large 
amount of choice Music sent on receipt of ten cents. 

8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Letters of U. 8. granted Nov. 23, 1869. Pat. No. 97,099. 
NE INOS ee, tools Se, in one—To be 
carried in vest pocket: Pocket Rule, Ruler, Square, Bevel, 
Screw Driver, Chisel Compasses, Scissors, Buttonhole Cutter,Pa- 
Pe Knife, Fraserand Pencil Sharpener. Agents Wanted. Sample 
Polished Stee!) sent by mail, pre-naid, with terms to Acents for 
HNets 3teel, Silver niated, $1. Extra finished. Gold plated, $?. 
Address COMBINATION TOOL CO., 95 Mercer St.,New York. 
































THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 





“The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be the 
“best on exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally 
“that 
“THIS IS BETTER THAN ANY OF ITS CLASS KNOWN 

“TO THE JUDGES.” 
—Report of Judges American Institute Fair, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 

NEW YORK—505 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE—140 Baltimore Street. 
BOSTON—141 Washington Street, 
BROOK LYN—431 Fulton Street. 
CHARLESTON—382 King Street. 
CHICAGO—48 Madison Street. 
CINCINNATI—28 West Fourth Street. 
CLEVELAND—48 Public Square. 
DETROIT—158 Jefferson Avenue. 
GALVESTON—234 Post Office Street. 
HARTFORD—3882 Main Street. f 
INDIANAPOLIS—27 No. Pennsylvania Street. 
LOUISVILLE—110 Fourth Street. 
MILWAUKEE—410 Milwaukee Street. 
NASHVILLE—82 North Cherry Street. 
NEW ORLEANS—6 Chartres Street. 
PHILADELPHIA—1123 Chestnut Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO—111 Montgomery Street. 

ST. LOUIS—612 North Fourth Street. 
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